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For Me... 


I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision Whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . .. then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in se- 
curity, “‘bankable”’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now .. . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3‘, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The S. rvlce ie :, Humanity 























Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 


couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 
years ago. 

Millions of miles of Long Distance 
Billions 


of dollars have been spent for new 


circuits have been added. 


equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 


increased to more than 600,000. 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 


pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 


job of defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





We Destroyed Norfolk 


VIEW 


Page Two 


OF ROCKET PLATFORM 


By THORSON WELLS 


T WAS A STORY IN an edition of your ‘‘Collier’s’’ magazine that 

gave us courage to go through with our plan to explode an atom bomb in 
one of your American cities. For sixteen months we had been contem- 
plating the idea, with New York as the natural objective of our scheme. 
But when ‘‘Collier’s’’ came out with a fictionalized guess-work story of 
what would happen to the City of New York in the event of an atom 
bomb explosion, we immediately changed our focal point. We decided 
upon Norfolk where we believed that port security was more lax than it 
was in New York 


No one will know until these words appear in print how the atom 
bomb that wiped out Norfolk was exploded. All of you who are alive 
to read these words have heard reports that a giant four-engined plane was 
seen flying over the vicinity of Norfolk for fifteen minutes prior to the ex- 
plosion. You have heard recriminations about the failure of your military 
to intercept the plane. Those of us who know just how the bomb reached 
Norfolk have had many a chuckle about the stories describing the mysterious 
plane. Take my word for it, there was no plane, at least not one of ours, 
flying over Norfolk. 


I have nothing to lose at this time by revealing that the atom bomb 
that destroyed Norfolk and vicinity was launched from a special rocket 
platform aboard one of my country’s merchant ships that had been secretly 
prepared for this mission over a period of many months. 


You will all recall the report made by your State Department almost 
a year ago to the effect that seismographs reported a tremendous explosion 
in some distant part of the world. This was the first knowledge you 
Americans had that my country had entered the race for atomic supremacy. 
I can now reveal that the atomic bomb explosion which was recorded by 
American seismographs was not my country’s first firing of an atom bomb. 


The explosion recorded in your country was actually the result of a 
mid-ocean rocket test in which we tested, for the first time, the idea of 
firing an atom bomb by rockets from a rocket platform built aboard a 
ship. We learned from that test that we had progressed further with our ex- 
periments than we had dared dream was possible. In fact, some of our 
scientists expressed fear that we might be tampering with a force so danger- 
ous that the very universe might disintegrate. 


That first shipboard atom bomb was carried by rocket a distance of 
73 miles before being detonated. We knew as soon as the final reports 
came in that we could deposit an atom bomb on almost any of your 
American seaports if one of our merchant vessels could approach within 
fifty miles. 
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7 KEEP the record straight, it should be understood that ‘“‘We Destroyed Nor- 

folk’’ is pure fiction and that the publication of this story in these pages does 
not imply anything of an official nature insofar as the U. S. Coast Guard is con- 
cerned. 

The editorial staff feels that ‘‘We Destroyed Norfolk’’ is the type of startling 
material needed at this time to awaken those Americans everywhere who are not 
awake to the need for national preparedness. 

To repeat: “We Destroyed Norfolk’’ is entirely unofficial, entirely fictional. 











A Fictional Account of a Disaster That 


Could Happen In Any Unprepared Nation 


I was chosen for the difficult assignment because I had spent twenty- 
three years in the merchant navies of my country, Great Britain and the 
United States, sailing always as a first mate or second mate. In all those 
twenty-three years my connection with the Communist Party was not so 
much as suspected. In fact, to safeguard this secret, I always acted as an 
out-spoken critic of Communism and the Communist Party. 


Our merchant vessel was specially re-converted for its purpose. Origi- 
nally it had been a light cruiser in my country’s navy but it was an easy 
task to give it the lines of a cargo vessel. It was not quite so easy to build 
the rocket-firing platform and to install the intricate equipment associated 
with the handling, storage and assembling of the bomb. But our naval 
technicians were equal to the task. 


As commanding officer, I selected with care my subordinates. Aboard 
the entire ship only six officers knew our real purpose when we set sail for 
your coast. Of course, we had sixteen atomic engineers on board to handle 
the entire atom project. The crew knew only that we were sailing for 
America on what they supposed was a routine mission. The atomic engi- 
neers were considered to be scientists of some sort. 


I have already turned over to your authorities the ship's log which 
will show the devious route we pursued in order to approach your shores 
without arousing more than ordinary interest. Each time a ship was 
sighted on the horizon I made it a point to communicate immediately with 
the vessel, thus lulling any suspicions that might have been aroused if we 


had fled. 


We were a very ordinary ship in appearance, our superstructure having 
been planned to conceal any signs of the rocket platform. 


As I stated in the beginning of this report, our original objective had 
been New York but this was changed in favor of Norfolk when our sus- 
picions became aroused that unusual precautions had been put into effect 
in the shipping lanes leading to New York. 


I found no difficulty in approaching the Virginia Capes and the waters 
which I knew led to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. I did not, of course, 
enter the Bay. On the morning of September 25 we stopped our engines. 
A strange quiet clamped an uneasy hush all over the ship. After all, we 
had been underway for many weeks and it seemed strange to be at last 
within achievement of our goal. So much depended upon the next few 
hours! 

Much of our superstructure had tobe cleared away. While this was 
being done, the atom engineers were qufetly going about their work in a 
manner that drew my everlasting respect and admiration. Those men 
were geniuses! They left nothing to chance. THE ROCKET IN FLIGHT 
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Actually, my job had been completed when I gave 
the ‘‘Finished With Engines” signal to the engineroom. 


Everything else rested with the atomic engineers. 
Soon the engineers paused in their work. Professor 
Avensborg turned to me where I stood on the bridge, 


There 
a puff of white smoke 
and then a loud swishing sound as the giant rocket 
moved so very slowly and then more rapidly out of 
its cradle 


waved his hand and turned back to his men. 
came a slow whistling sound 


It moved only a few feet before increasing 
its velocity to a great speed and, in another instant, it 
was out of sight. 

I looked at my watch. It was exactly 7:15 A.M. 
Your people in Norfolk would be hustling to their 
work at that hour. It was a good time to create con- 
fusion 





Our defense needs must be realistically related to existing 
global conditions and to the array of forces most likely to 
be pitted against us 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 








You know the rest. You know just how com- 


pletely we have proved that our atomic weapons are 





World War II shifted the balance of world power 
economic, political, and military--to two major powers 
the United States and Soviet Russia. As far as the United 
States is concerned, we have sometimes shown reluctance to 
accept our new role in world affairs, while the Communists 
have not only taken their role for granted, but have eagerly 
assumed that it is their opportunity to gain their Marxian 
Utopia—-world Communism 


General Omar N. Bradley 











The basis of political and military action is intelligence. 
Total war and modern weapons make intelligence more 
important than ever before 


Canadian Minister of National Defense Brooke Claxton 











practically invincible. By one well-executed maneuver 
we wiped out more of your Navy, Army, Coast Guard 
installations and destroyed more industrial plants than 
could be done by a large Army fighting for a period 
of years! 


I am proud of my part in this accomplishment 
and my only regret is that my ship was seized before 
we were able to make our departure. Had I been able 
to return to my country I would have been able to 
give much helpful advice to those who will follow my 
path with additional atom bombs. I am sure they will 
come. 


I sit here in your prison merely waiting for release 
on the day that your country wakens to the realization 
that my country is not going to be defeated! 





Security might be likened to a double-edged sword. 
Laxity in application may give the enemy the scientific ad- 
vantages necessary to achieve victory; too stringent 
regulations on the other hand, may prevent the continuous 
cross-fertilization of ideas so necessary to fruitful scientific 
effort with resulting slowing of progress and development 
so that we fall prey to an alert aggressor. The implications 
of atomic energy have made the need for security precautions 
apparent to all. In view of present international develop- 
ments we shall continue to disseminate basic scientific 
increase protection of applied 


knowledge widely, but 


knowledge and technical information on equipment. 


Major General Anthony C. McAuliffe 











IN A CLOUD OF WHITE smoke, the rocket leaves its cradle 
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, started on its death-dealing trip to a great American seaport. 
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New ESSO TUG No. 9. 
Built by Gulfport Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Corp., Port 
Arthur, Texas. Owned and 
operated by Esso Standard 
Oil Co. 





DIESEL-ELECTRIC TUG FOR ESSO 


ORE evidence that vessel operators are recognizing 





the efficiency of Diesel-Electrie Marine Drive is 
afforded by the Esso Standard Oil Co. Latest addition to 
the Esso fleet is the new Diesel-Electrie ESSO TUG No. | DIESEL | 
9, built for use in New York Harbor and adjacent waters. POWER 











FROM 


- . ] ) 00 H.-P. 
Leader in Diesel engineering dé elopment for 38 years 


« Diesel 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division a 


different 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
GENERAL MOTORS 


i ial SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div 
General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp 

10 East 40th Street 504 Hill Building 

New York 16, N. Y. Washington 6, D 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA MIAMI, PLA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Thompson Bros. Machinery Co., ltd. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Evans Engine and Equip. Co. Hoffars, Limited 

Liverpool, Nova Scotia General Motors Corp General Motors Corp. 1230 Westlake, North 1790 Georgia St., West 
2315 North West 14th Street 727 Baronne Street Seattle 9, Wash. 
Miami, Fila, New Orleans 12, La. 


TAMPA, FLA ORANGE, TEXAS 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Florida Diesel Eng. Sales General Eng. & 
9 Commercial Avenue 548 Front Street General Motors Corp 1 
Cambridge 41, Mass Norfolk 7, Va. 332 E. Bay Street 

Jacksonville 2, Fla 


— Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div 
03 N. Franklin Street General Motors Corp 
Tampa, Fie 212 First Street 
Orange, Texas 

SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, 8. C SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

leveland Diesel Engine Div 
General Motors Corp 
Vancouver, 8. C. 445 Harrison Street 
Sen Francisco 5, Calif, 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











Reader Tells Of Complaint Made 
By Group Of Twenty Guardsmen 
(Editor's Forewords: The following let- 
ter has been changed so as to avoid all 
identification 
BE. L.) 
R** ENTLY THE Inspector of this en- 


tire area came aboard with his party 


of persons, places or units. 


for the annual inspection. During the course 
of the 
the enlisted men that he 
in the Wardroom 


inspection the Inspector informed 
would hold mast 
In other words, anyone 
Who thought he had a legitimate complaint 
Would be heard We 


the complaints would be fairly 


were promised that 
heard and 
with no retribution 


answered, whatsoever. 


Twenty men, approximately, went to 
the mast with various complaints 

Since the 
several 
there have 
an the 


Were 


inspection there have been 


marked improvements However 


been several acts of retribution 


twenty complainants. Their names 


placed on a list and this list was 


distributed to all officers There was no 
heading to the list and no 
The only 


was to be passed out to all officers. 


explanation. 
instructions were that the list 

Later our quarterly marks were dropped 
to 2.0 in Proficiency 


Ability as 


a mayority of 


in Rating and 1.5 in 
Men The 


were 


Leader of men, or 


them first-class and 


second-class petty officers with an average 


of approximately six to seven years of 


service apiece 


One man, a second-class petty officer, 


complained that the heads were dirty. He 
was taken off his regular duties and assigned 
as captain of the head 


To say the least, the incident will 


seriously hinder our Service careers for 


many months or vears to come It seems 


a shame that in such an organization as 


the Coast Guard these things are allowed 


to go unnoticed. When an enlisted man is 


denied his privilege of request and petty 


officers are given marks fit only for a 
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what is 
that orders 
come through with your name on them? 


General Court Martial prisioner, 

there left to do except pray 

Perhaps you will not or can not print 

this unsigned letter but due to the contents 
it seems unwise to sign it. 

Respectfully, 

A COAST GUARDSMAN 

AEditor’s Note: Readers, if you were the 

Editor, how would you reply to the fore- 


going letter? Our sympathies lie always 


with the underdog, yet sympathies are of- 
ten misdire.ted and misguided. Sympathies 
often blind one to the truth,—and the 
truth is more important than one’s sym- 
pathies. 

We have studied this letter in great de- 
tail and we regret that the writer did not 
sign his name, thus making it impossible 
for us to correspond with him and ask 
appropriate questeons. 

A few things in this letter stand out like 
sore thumbs. In the first place, your Editor 
can't imagine twenty men choosing an an- 
nual inspection as the moment in which to 
express their dissatisfactions. Twenty men 
don’t act as one without some preconceived 
One 
or two—or three 

Not unless there 


scheme, some preliminary plotting! 
man might complain, 
men. But twenty men? 
was a well conceived plan, a plan nursed 
along by one or Those 
twenty men who chose an annual inspec- 
tion as the proper time for their complaints 
certainly create in one’s mind the idea of 
organized plotting! 

In the second place, it is noted that a 
second-class petty officer complained to the 
area Inspector that the ‘‘heads’’ were dirty! 
Now, Shipmates, let’s look at this calmly. 
If your Editor were a second-class petty 
officer he could find a lot of persons to 
complain to other than the Inspector! And 
he could find a lot of opportunities better 
suited to the nature of the complaint than 


two leaders! 





SECRETARY OF 
Charles E. 


THE 
Larkin, dr., 
G. Bradbury, Commander, Ist Coast 


mander F. M. MeCabe and Ensign T. BE 


(left), who reeeives congratulations from 
Guard 


TREASURY'S Silver Life Saving Medal is presented to Ensign 


Rear Admiral Harold 


District, aboard the cutter BIBB, as Com- 
Hawkins look on, 


Ensign Larkin is credited with 


rescuing an unconscious seaman from the freezing harbor waters of Boston the night of 


7 December, 1949. 
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the occasion of annual inspection! Such a 
complaint certainly should not be taken 
over the heads of all responsible petty offi- 
cers, warrant officers, commissioned officers 
(including the Exec. and the C. O.) and 
placed before the Inspector on his once-a- 
year visit. 

The foregoing letter asks us to believe 
that a second-class petty officer has a right 
to complain to the area Inspector because 
the “‘heads’’ are dirty! Come, come, Fel- 
lows! You can raise hell with your im- 
mediate shipmates, can make a protest to 
the proper chief petty officer or can go 
further up the ladder to your Division 
Officer. And failing to achieve satisfaction, 
you can go to the Executive Officer and, 
finally, to your Commanding Officer. Then, 
if all of these men tell you that they are 
in favor of crummy “heads,” I think I'd 
stop right there. All those people can’t be 
wrong! We can't picture all those respon- 
sible persons approving dirty “‘heads.’’ In 
any event, the matter of sanitation should 
first be discussed in calm detail with your 
Hospitalman and your Master at Arms. 

No, we can't believe that twenty men 
at one Coast Guard unit acted wisely when 
they made theit complaints to the Inspector. 
If they had justifiable complaints, they 
hampered their complaints by evidence of 
wholesale revolt and by the inclusion of 
such inappropriate factors as dirty toilet 
seats ! ! ! E. L. 


Hospitalman Finds No Bed Of 
Roses Aboard Buoy Tenders 
USCG Tupelo 
Tuledo, Ohio 
I HAVE JUST finished reading the series 
of articles written by Chief Sanuy; en- 
joyed same immensely, and wish they had 
held some meaning for me! But being one 
of those unfortunate pill-rollers who got 
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Snatcher, those well- 
written articles were good reading during 


in deck force 


stuck on a Buoy 


those rare breaks one gets 


routine, and nothing more. 

You can't put into practice those help- 
ful tips on how to be an on-the-ball HM 
when you are playing a leading role on 
the deck force! 


GAZINE 


EDWARD LLoyD, Editor 
(Phone 2332. Address all 
Twenty-five cents the copy. 


Entered as second-class mail 
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For fourteen months now, yours truly 
has been right in there, swabbing, scraping, 
painting, and what have you, right along 
with the Seamen, sometimes more so. The 
only difference is that I have a rate, which 
is not a rate actually; its more of a memory, 
a grim reminder of what I used to be. 

The question uppermost in my mind is 
why do we have a Hospital Corps School 
in the first place? To turn out rated Sea- 
men? Maybe I've been wrong. I was led 
to believe that the rate of Hospitalman was 
just about as good as any of the others. 
Didn't the boys pile up an enviable record 
during the war? Didn't they live up to 
their motto ““To Keep As Many Men Ac 
As Many Guns As Many Days As Pos- 
sible?’"” Then why are they 
now? I have seen many 


so misused 
potential HMs 
take one look at me working on deck, and 
quickly change their minds about which 
Service School they wished to attend. 

After all, why should they go to one of 
the best and toughest schools in the Service 
to work on deck after graduation? Can you 
blame a guy for being disgusted? Anchor 
watches, wheel watches, work here, work 
there, everything but what you are quali- 
fied to do! service and two 
Hospital Corps School diplomas for that? 
Gad, what a future! 


Six years’ 


Hell, I was a twenty-year man at heart, 


maybe I still am, but there's a limit to 
what the human body and mind can take, 
and the end is almost near. 

Other their why 


can’t we? As I said, I was a twenty-year 


men work in rates, 
man but maybe this is the wrong outfit. 
Don't get me wrong, I'm not knocking the 
Coast Guard, outfit and if I 
could get an even break I would stick, but 
so far things have been all wrong. 

If this is published, I'll probably be 
shot at (which couldn't be much 
but I figure it’s about time some- 
one spoke up and let the outfit know what's 
happening 

All fair break like anyone 
else. We know our job but in this rate you 


its a great 


dawn 


worse) 


we ask is a 


must have practical work in order to keep 
on the ball. Once behind, 
tough to catch up again, and when you're 
puttering around with the human body, 
there is no incompetency. But 
you can’t be a good HM and work bouys. 
I know! 


JAMES WILLARD TOMS HM} 


you get it’s 


room for 


Believes Work Of Lifeboat 
Stations Is Not Recognized 
Hereford Inlet Station 
North Wildwood, N. J. 
HIS IS NOT 


criticism of 


adverse 
but 
The writers of 


submitted for 


our Magazine, only 
in a 


this 
both cutters and stations, 


suggestive manner. 
service on 
and it has been 
noted that the CG Magazine is partial to 


communication have seen 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Being the Results of Observation 








and Interviews Within the Service 


By Epw. LLoyp 


N THE DATE these words were coming out of 

our typewriter the Coast Guard was planning to 
retire another group of old-time enlisted men on Octo 
ber 31. Some concern had been felt by men in the field 
that Headquarters might find it necessary to belay 
all retirements because of the international situation. 
However, at this writing there is no reason to believe 
that the planned quota of men will not be retired. 

Incidentally, it is gratifying to know that if a state 
of emergency should be declared at any future date, 
With retirements to be halted, enlisted men will not 
suffer complete loss of their retirement privileges as 
occurred during World War I. It will be recalled that 
the Coast Guard found it necessary to cease retiring 
the authorized quota of one percent of personnel per 
year throughout the late war. Thus, a bottleneck of 
Old-timers was created because when the emergency 
Was over, there was no law enabling the Coast Guard 
to reclaim the quota of one percent per year that had 
mot been used. 

New laws now provide for the Coast Guard to ac- 
cumulate the one percent quota whenever it becomes 
Necessary to suspend retirements, accumulate that quota 
until three percent has been achieved. Thus, at the end 
of an emergency the Coast Guard would be able to 
feach back into a three-year period and grant retirements 
to those whose retirements had been curbed by the 
Mature of an emergency. 


* * * * 


FLASH! A group of selected enlisted men will definitely be 
retired on 31 October, but tt ts suggested that these men take into 
} 


consideration the possibility that they may be recalled to active 


duty soon after being ordered to retiremen 


* * * * 


THE SECURITY OF American ports has assumed 
an increasing importance for the nation, with the 
Coast Guard being held largely responsible for guarding 
[he Supreme 
Court recently upheld the right of the Coast Guard 
to forbid three radiomen to sail aboard American mer- 
chant vessels when it was established that the trio were, 


against all violations of port security 


or had been, members of the Communist party. 

The opportunity for Communists or mere crackpots 
to do frightful damage to our vital seaports is recog 
It is this danger 
that may eventually cause the Coast Guard to employ 
the services of skilled Reserve officers who have been 
specially trained in Port Security measures. 


nized as one of our very grave dangers 
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IT IS NOT KNOWN at this time just how much 
use the Coast Guard will make of the Reserve. No 
conclusive decision can be made because of the possi- 
bility that the international situation may change over- 
night for better or worse. At present, the only Reserve 
officers likely to be called to active duty are those who 
address a letter to the Commandant (PR) stating their 
desire for active duty. 

The need for Reserve personnel, officer and enlisted, 
will depend upon the nature of the duties assigned to 
the Coast Guard. In the event that Navy vessels are 
assigned to the Coast Guard for operation, there will 
be a need for Reserve personnel trained in anti-sub- 
marine warfare. One report heard in Washington but 
which appears to have no specific source of authority 
is that the Navy is eager to assign to the Coast Guard 
fourteen Destroyer Escorts. In such an event, the type 
of skilled personnel required would be different from 
the type needed for Port Security work. 


* * * * 


THERE IS SOME REASON to believe that person- 
nel employed in Port Security work of the future will 
be sworn in as members of the Coast Guard Reserve, 
a policy said to be superior to the World War I policy 
of using civilian members of the Temporary Reserve. 
It has been stated that a comparatively few men serving 
full-time on regular military status could perform the 
work that would require thousands of civilians serving 
on a voluntary part-time schedule such as employed 
by civilian members of the Temporary Reserve. This 
should be a welcome change to those members of the 
World War I Temporary Reserve who objected to the 
laxity of some of the members of their organization 
who were subject to little or no restraint. Too, by 
accepting qualified individuals into the Reserve for Port 
Security work the Coast Guard would be conferring 
the status of veterans upon such persons, a status per- 
fectly proper for men who would be on full-time 
military duty. 


* * 7 + 

MANY PERSONS PLACE entirely too much im- 
portance upon the likelihood that the Coast Guard will 
move from the Treasury Department to the Navy De- 
partment for the duration of the current difficulty 
abroad. If such a change takes place, as it did in World 
War I and World War II, it will be little more than a 
formality. For all official purposes, the Coast Guard 
and the Navy couldn't work any closer than they are 
doing at the present! There is complete understanding 
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between the two organizations with regard to the 
duties of each! 
a ee 


THE FIRST SERVICE PUBLICATION to invite 
serious attention to the ability of the drug Dramamine 
to combat the pangs of seasickness was the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. That we did not 
overestimate the value of this new drug is now being 
proven by the fact that Dramamine is being widely used 
by all members of landing parties in amphibious opera- 
tions. In Japan and Korea, the drug is being supplied 
by medicos to all men who are engaged in combat mis 
sions involving exposure to water turbulence. 

Dramamine, it is believed, will prevent the loss of 
fighting efficiency on the part of invasion troops who 
ordinarily would fall victims to motion sickness. It 
will be recalled that great numbers of our invaders 
were put out of action in World War II when their 
small craft were subjected to rough surf. Coast Guards 
men have, during the past twelve months, been turning 
to the use of Dramamine as a regular safeguard against 
seasickness. 

* * * * 


AMONG THE FIRST COAST GUARDSMEN 
to feel the impact of the troubled situation were the 
youngsters who recently graduated from the Academy 
in New London. A few days prior to their graduation, 
Congress authorized sixty days’ leave for all graduates 
of the Navy Academy and the Coast Guard Academy, 
a luxury long enjoyed by graduates of West Point. 
However, emergency conditions resulted in Coast Guard 
Headquarters granting to each graduate only fifteen 
days’ leave prior to reporting to his first assignment. 
Many a young Ensign agrees with Sherman's descrip 
tion of war!!! 

* * * * 

THE SUBJECT OF MORALE always comes to 
the fore whenever there is consideration being given to 
enlarging the Armed Forces. Morale is a vital subject 
but some of the things that masqueraded under the 
name of morale during the last war were a bit nauseat 
ing. We refer specifically to the over-abundance of ath 
letic teams sponsored by military and naval units on the 
home front. Many of these teams were nothing more 
than convenient shelters for prima donnas! 

We recall the letter written by a Baltimore mother 
who pointed to the puzzling fact that her son had 
been in the Coast Guard less than six months but was 
already aboard a ship engaged in combat duty in the 
far Pacific. The mother wondered why her son was 
sent promptly into combat while a group of husky 
athletes had been sheltered for more than two years 
at a comfortable shore base. Who can blame the 
mother for wondering about the special treatment ac 
corded athletes? 

Money for bolstering of morale could have been 
spent to much better effect by concentrating on the 
needs of seagoing personnel and others who were serving 
on foreign stations. The men who draw the difficult 
assignments in the difficult areas are the ones who need 
some aid for their morale. Very little of a worthy 
nature can be accomplished by loading up such central 
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cities as Boston, New London, New York and Balti- 
more with professional and semi-professional athletes 
to cavort on baseball diamonds, football gridirons and 
in ice palaces as ‘‘representatives’’ of the Coast Guard. 

Athletic events are of tremendous importance in 
building morale but only when the competing athletes 
are performing regular Coast Guard duty. A “‘scrub”’ 
ball game between regular Coast Guardsmen during an 
in-port period is ten thousand times more valuable 
as a contribution to morale than a brilliantly-played 
game between teams composed of professional athletes 
who perform little other work. 

The professional athletes who came into the Coast 
Guard to continue to ply their sports trade contributed 
practically nothing to the welfare of the Coast Guard. 
In fact, the safe and tidy arrangement that these fellows 
enjoyed did much to breed discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion among men performing arduous duty. 

The only athletes who contributed something to the 
welfare of the Coast Guard were those such as Jack 
Dempsey who lent his personality and ability to much 
genuine morale work. Dempsey was no phoney!!! 
Not so much can be said for others. 
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THERE IS GRAVE NEED for action aimed at 
correcting an injustice that has been inflicted upon 
many retired persons by the provisions of Executive 
Order 10122, dated 14 April, 1950. Section 5 of 
that Order states that retired personnel requiring hos- 
pitalization for CHRONIC diseases must obtain hos- 
pitalization from the Veterans Administration, not the 
Public Health Service. This appears like a simple mat- 
ter but further investigation reveals that there is con- 
siderable doubt that the Veterans Administration will 
give medical aid to peacetime veterans who are not wart 
veterans. 


If this situation is allowed to remain in its present 
status, some retired men will have no access to hos- 


pitalization. They'll not be eligible for treatment at 
Public Health hospitals because Executive Order 10122 
has directed that CHRONIC cases be treated by the 
Veterans Administration but then they'll not be eli- 
gible for admission to VA facilities because they are 
peace time casualties, not war time casualties! It is 
to be hoped that this obvious injustice will be correc 
ted in the immediate future. 
* * * * 

HE COAST GUARD'S NEW Engineer-in-Chief 

is Rear Admiral Kenneth K. Cowart, forty-five year 
old Coast Guard officer whose career has been closely 
associated with all manner of engineering duties and 
technical studies. Admiral Cowart became Engineer- 
in-Chief on August 1, succeeding Rear Admiral Ellis 
Reed-Hill whose term had expired. 

K. K. Cowart’s career started with his entry into the 
Academy in September, 1923, after he had completed 
preliminary schooling in his native city of Summit, 
Georgia. After graduating from the Academy in 1926, 
he reported to the Cutter Mojave as assistant engineer 
officer. Later he moved to the Destroyer Tucker, then 
to the Cutters Tampa, Mojave and Pontchartrain. 
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In 1930 he was engineer officer of the Destroyer 
Herndon. Then in 1932 he took a post-graduate 
engineering at the Naval Academy Post 
Graduate School, Annapolis, Md. Next he studied at 
the University of California and was graduated with 
the degree of master of science. 


course in 


In July, 1934, he was assigned for instruction duty 
to the Department of Science and Engineering, Coast 
Guard Academy, and in June, 1938, for line duty 
on the Cutter Saranac. In September, 1938, again he 
was given instruction duty in setting up the first U. S. 
Maritime Service Training Station for licensed officers 
of the Merchant Marine at Fort Trumbull, New 
London, Connecticut. He was detached from the Coast 
Guard Base at New London in October, 1942, and 
served temporary duty at Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


In December, 1942, he was assigned to the Cutter 
Campbell as engineer officer. While he was serving in 
this capacity, the Campbell, which was on escort opera 
fions in the Atlantic, 
the surface 
fam it, and finally sank it with gunfire. 
bers of the sub’s crew 


caught an enemy submarine on 
collided with the sub while attempting to 
Several mem 
were taken as prisoners. As 


engineer officer of the Campbell during this action, 
Rear Admiral Cowart received the Silver Star ‘‘for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity ***** during 
and following the sinking of’’ the enemy submarine. 
The Campbell also engaged five other U-boats with 
varying degrees of success during the 24 hours prior to 
ramming the sub. 


He became commanding officer of the Campbell in 
May, 1943, and served in that capacity until January, 
1944, when he was transferred to Coast Guard Head- 
quarters as Chief of the Merchant Marine Personnel 
Division. He also was a member of the Joint Coast 
Guard War Shipping Committee. 


In September, 1945, Rear Admiral Cowart was 
assigned to the Admiral E. W. Eberle (AP-123) as 
commanding officer and after serving aboard that ship 
until April 8, 1946, he was ordered to the 12th Coast 
Guard District, San Francisco, Calif., to be District 
Engineer Officer. Five months later he was transferred 
to Coast Guard Headquarters for assignment as As 
sistant Engineer-in-Chief. He was appointed Engineer- 
in-Chief, with the rank of Rear Admiral, on August 1, 
1950, succeeding Admiral Ellis Reed-Hill. 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Gi ha ea, 
ae thie 
REAR ADMIRAL ELLIS REED-HILL left, having completed 


a four-year tour of duty as Coast Guard Engineer-in-Chief, ex- 
tends congratulations to his successor, Rear Admiral K. K. 
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Admiral Cowart has moved up from the post of Assist- 


Cowart, 
ant Engineer-in-Chief. His appointment as Engineer-in-Chief 
with rank of rear admiral took place on 1 August. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q. Isit likely that the Coast Guard will be trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department to the Navy De- 
partment? 

A. Nothing of an official nature can be, stated on 
this question at the time of writing. However, as a 
strictly personal and unofficial opinion, it will not be 
at all surprising if such a transfer takes place before 
these words appear in print. 


Q. Is there going to be a large expansion of the 
Coast Guard? 

A. Expansion of the Coast Guard depends entirely 
upon the funds authorized for such a purpose by 
Congress. There is much reason to believe that addi 
tional funds will be made available so that the Coast 
Guard can expand in a manner that will enable it to 
fulfill an enlarged emergency program. 

Q. I am a first-class Steward seeking restoration of 
my former CPO rating, having been both a Chief 
Steward and Chief Commissary. Would my chances 


for promotion be improved if I changed my rate from 
Steward to Ship’s Cook? Also, what are my chances 
for being restored to my former CPO rate during the 
next three years? 

A. You are now in Group 5 to 7 on the eligibility 
list for Chief Steward. If your rate should be changed 
to CS1, you would be number 36 on the list for ad 
vancement to CSC. Due to the many uncertainties 
involved, Headquarters is unable to estimate whether 
your chances for promotion would be improved by 
such a change, nor is it possible to predict when you 
might expect advancement in either rating. 


Q. Can Headquarters provide the address of George 
Noel who may or may not be serving in the Coast 
Guard at this ttme? Noel ts known to have been in the 
Coast Guard in 1945, 

A. More information required. There were several 
men with the name of George Noel in the Coast Guard 
in 1945. 


Q. Can Headquarters supply the present address of 
Henry Bielak? Bielak served aboard the CGC Sunde® 
and at a Pactfic Loran Station. His enlistment was dde 
to expire in February, 1950. It ts not known if he 
reenlisted. 

A. Honorably discharged ,6 February, 1950. Home 
address at time of discharge given as 853 East 35th 
P ace, Gary, Indiana. 

QO. Can Headquarters favor me with the last known 
eddress of Emil Martin, RM3, who was aboard thé 
Cutter Cook Inlet but has likely been discharged sincé 
that date? 

A. Honorably discharged 7 November, 1949. Home 
cddress at time of discharge given as 45 Bourne Ave., 
Fa!mouth, Mass. 








* 


INDIVIDUAL PLAQUES WERE recently awarded members of 
Headquarters Pistol Team for having finished in first place tn 
the Washington Gallery Pistol League. Pictured above, front row: 
Lieutenants, junior grade, Charles Mayes, William Faller and 
Stanley Hatch, Captain R. H. French, Lieutenant (jg) Thomas 
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Prather. Rear row: James Pinnix, GM1, Ervin Keel, YNC, Aubin 
Galjour, GMC, John Schiffbauer, YNC, William Bowker, YNC, 
Stanley Loyer, GM1, and Lieutenant (jg) George Pearce. Missing 
from the picture are Commander Frank Helmer, Lieutenant Billyy 
Ryan and Lieutenant James Doyle. 





O. When a man re-enlists, is he still entitled to re- 
enlistment leave? 

A. Reenlistment leave may be granted up to 90 days 
provided not more than 30 days is advance leave. See 
Paragraph 22(b) (1) of Commandant’s Circular No. 
31-47. 


O. In the event that a retired man ts taken sertously 
ill and there is no Public Health Hospital in his vicinity, 
what should he do in order to obtain tmmediate hos 
pttalizatton? 

A. In such a case the man would have to do what 
any civilian would have to do—enter a private hospital 
at his own expense. 


Q. Does Headquarters plan to discontinue the re- 
tirement of eligible personnel because of the tnterna- 
tional situation? 

A. No one has the right to say what Headquarters 
plans to do inasmuch as all plans are subject to condi 


tions created by altering circumstances. However, as 





MacDIARMID, San Diego, winner 
of the 1950 Octave Chanute Award for outstanding contributions 


COMMANDER DONALD B 


to air-sea rescue technique, flies into Los Angeles to receive 
honor at The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences dinner. J. 
American 


H. Kindelberger, Board Chairman, North Aviation, 


Inc and president of LA.S., greets MacDiarmid upon arrival. 
As a result of Comdr. MacDiarmid’s landings in a PBM under 
extremely severe sea conditions, he has developed techniques to 
permit flying boats to operate in seas far too rough for amall 


surface craft. 
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RECENTLY RETIRED AFTER long careers as civilian em- 
ployees of the Coast Guard were Alfred Hansen, left, and Charles 
Ludwig, Jr. Mr. Hansen served as a naval architect, Mr. Ludwig 
as executive assistant to the Chief, Office of Operations, Head- 
quarters. Both men compiled distinguished records. 





these words are being written, there has been no move 
made to discontinue the customary retirements. In the 
event that retirements are suspended, it should be re- 
membered that the Coast Guard is now empowered to 
accumulate the annual percentage so that retirement 
privileges will only be delayed rather than lost. 


Q. Please inform us as to our standing on the list 
for restoration of our former CPO ratings. 
A. Your standing is indicated herewith: 
Furman Marshall, SK1, is in group 4 to 5. 
Joseph Polzer, BM1, is in Group 43 to 44. 
Nillo Niemi, CS1, is in Group 5 to 11. 
Irving Schlais, MM1, is in Group 6 to 7. 


Q. If a retired person ts recalled to active duty, will 
his rank or rate be that which he held at the time of 
retirement or the rank or rate to which he was advanced 
upon retirement? 

A. All retired personnel when recalled to active duty 
shall serve in the permanent grade or rating in which 
they were serving at the time of retirement. 

Q. If I should be retired while holding a CPO 
appointment, acting, will I receive the pay of a retired 
CPO? 

A. You will receive the pay of a retired acting CPO, 
not the pay of a retired CPO, permanent 


Q. When will the next group of men be retired under 
I'wenty Year Lau 

A. October 31. Names of these men will be pub- 
[hese men are advised to 


provisions of the 


lished as soon as possible. 
make their future plans with proper consideration of 
the international situation, avoiding new undertakings 
that would create unusual difficulty if the men are re 


called to active duty. 


Can I change 
my rate to that of cook? If so, what steps are necessary? 

A. You must submit a request to your District 
Commander that you be included in the quota for as- 


QO. I ama third-class engineman. 


signment to Commissaryman School at Groton. 
Q. I ama BMI with twenty-three (23) years 
service in the Coast Guard, having held the BM 1 rating 
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for (20) years. At no time have I held a higher rate. 
For the past (8) years I have been doing satlmaker’s 
work and in charge of district sail for the past seven 
(7) years. My chance of making BMC prior to re 
tirement ts practically nil, so I would like to know 
whether it would be to my advantage to change my 
rate to Sailmaker with the expectation of making CPO 
prior to my retirement. 

A. The rating of Sailmaker does not exist in the 
Coast Guard. 

Q. When will Headquarters publish the results 
from the HMC examination of last April? 

A. It is expected that the eligibility list resulting 
from the CPO examination held in April will be avail- 
able for publication in the near future. (See Page 30). 

QO. What ts our standing on the list for future re 
tirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 

A. The standings of the several men who.sub 
mitted the above question are listed herewith: 
Approximate 


Name of March, 1950 Standing 
Yrs. Mos. Days On List 


Everett Marston, BMI (L) 24-11-8 40 
Dorsey Rowland, BMC 24-9 
Alfred Blizzard, ENC (a) 24-8 
Thomas Radice, EN1 3.6 
Stewart Wright, RMC 3 
3 
2 


Service as 


63 
80 
275 
330 
34) 
410 


ow 


wic vi 


Irvin B. Schlais,s MM1 
Niils A. Niemi, CS] 


a 
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THE NEW COAST GUARD RESERVE 
THE COAST GUARD IS currently re-enlisting 


former Coast Guardsmen and Reservists in the new 
Coast Guard Reserve. 


Spurred by the first Congressional appropriation in 
its relatively short history, the Coast Guard Reserve is 
now able to organize and train a limited number of 
personnel and to insure a specified number of days’ 
drills, with pay, for the fiscal year. Heretofore, train- 
ing has been on a voluntary basis without pay, and 
with such supervision as the regular Service could pro- 
vide. 


All such reenlistments will continue to be for inac- 
tive duty. Later, however, when organized units are 
formed, training with pay will be authorized as finances 
permit. Duty will include general assignments at sea 
and in port, aviation and port security. 


Today I have added to my wealth a priceless treasure, 
To find it, I did not have to dive to the bottom of the 
sea, nor blast the granite mountain side, nor dredge @ 
field, quarry a mine, nor play a sharper’s trick. I looked 
straight into a man’s clear eye, spoke a true word, re 
ceived a signal of understanding, and now, for life, I 
have a friend. 
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A NEW BILL OF RIGHTS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


ROAD CHANGES in the Coast Guard disciplinary system will 

accompany the new era in military justice ushered in by the 
Uniform Code 
signed it May 5, 


The Code became law when President Truman 
1950. It does not go into operation until May 
31, 1951, thus giving legal lights in the various Services time to 
get together on writing a single Manual for Courts-Martial to do 
for all the branches of the Armed Forces 

Three outstanding features of the new Code are: 

(1) For the first time in U. S. history the same law and 

the same procedures in military justice will govern 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the Coast 
Guard. 
A pyramid system for reviewing courts is estab- 
lished, at the top of which is a civilian Court of 
Military Appeals consisting of three judges appointed 
by the President for fifteen-year terms. 

(3) There is enacted into statute law what amounts to 
a new “‘Bill of Rights’’ for enlisted men. 

The adoption of the Uniform Code gives the Coast Guard 
for the first time general courts-martial having power to try such 
Givil crimes as murder and rape and to adjudge the death penalty. 
What we now call the summary court-martial will be known 
Under the Code as a SPECIAL court-martial; the present limit 
@f two months’ confinement for such courts will be raised to six 
months. The term ‘‘deck court’’ will be abolished, because ob- 
Viously inappropriate for Army use. The new one-officer court 
Will be known as a SUMMARY court-martial 

The most widely discussed of the new provisions is that per 
mitting enlisted men to sit on general and special courts-martial 
For an enlisted man to sit on a court, the accused must request it 
in writing. Where he does so, and the request can be legally 
granted, at least one-third of the total membership of the court 
must be enlisted men. The accused cannot get enlisted men on the 
court in all cases however. The Code says that enlisted members 
of the court may not be ‘“‘of the same unit as the accused.’’ This 
is to avoid placing a man in the position of having to judge a 
shipmate who lives and works in close association with bim. So 
where a man has to be tried aboard ship, he cannot have any of 
his shipmates on the court and it may sometimes be impossible to 


obtain enlisted men from another unit for the court. However, 





THE AUTHOR 
RTHUR ROSENWASSER is Chief of the Courts and 
Boards Section at Coast Guard Headquarters He is 


author of the 19 Manual for Coast Guard Courts-Martial 
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months of study of the new Uniform Code of Military 
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in any case where an accused asks for enlisted men on his court 
and is turned down, the convening authority will have to explain 
why in writing. Mere inconvenience will not be accepted as a 
good ground for denying the accused’s request. 

Another important new right of the accused is the right of 
peremptory challenge. This means that he can arbitrarily and 
without stating any reason elect to disqualify a member of the 
court from sitting at his trial. Each accused will have the right 
to use one such challenge. That can bring about some strange re- 
sults. Suppose, for example, that two men are to be tried in 
joinder by a special court-martial at the Cape May Receiving 
Center. They request enlisted representation on the court. The 
CO thereupon obtains three enlisted men from the nearby Coast 
Guard Moorings and adds them to his regular three-officer court. 
When the new six-man court meets, and the trial starts, one of 
the three officers is challenged for cause since he conducted the pre- 
trial investigation. The challenge is sustained and he is excused. 
Each of the accused then exercise his peremptory challenge to get 
the two remaining officers off the court. The court now consisting 
solely of three enlisted men may lawfully proceed to try the case! 

Other new rights given to the accused which he does not now 
have are: 

(1) The right to “‘prefer charges,’’ which means to draw 
specifications and to swear to them, against any other 
person subject to the Code, including officers or men 
of other services. 

The right to cross-examine witnesses during a pre- 
trial investigation. 

The right to know the sentence of a court as soon 
as adjudged, and before approval. 


The right to a hearing, and to be represented by 
counsel at such hearing, before his probation can be 
revoked in certain cases. This right pertains to pro- 
bationary bad conduct discharges and to all general 
court-martial probations. 

Defense counsel must be appointed irrespective of 
any request by the accused in all general and special 
In the GCM he must be a lawyer 
and one who has been certified by Washington as 
competent to act in GCM cases. In special courts- 
martial he need not be a lawyer but he must have 
qualifications equaling those of the prosecutor. 

All cases involving DDs, BCDs, or confinement of 
one year or more must be reviewed by a Board of 
Review, established in the office of the General 
Counsel of the Treasury, composed of three lawyers. 
Similar Boards of Review will be established in the 
offices of the different JAGs for the other services. 
The right to petition the Court of Military Appeals 
for further review of any case reviewed by the Board 
of Review. 


courts-martial 
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(8) The right to petition the General Counsel of the 
(or the JAG of the Navy when we are in 
the Navy) for a new trial, within one year after ap- 
proval by the convening authority of any sentence 
involving a DD, a BCD, or confinement of one year 


Treasury 


or more. 

An accused cannot be sentenced to death except by 
unanimous vote, nor may a death sentence be executed 
until affirmed by the Court of Military Appeals and 
approved by the President of the United States. 

For sentences of confinement in excess of ten years, 
three-fourth of the members must agree. For lesser 
sentences a two-thirds vote is needed. A two-thirds 
vote is also required to convict on any specification 
(except that an offense carrying a mandatory death 
Heretofore a 
vote was sufficient for conviction and sen- 


penalty requires a unanimous vote). 
majority 

tence in the Coast Guard and in the Navy. 
Important rights given an accused under present Coast Guard 
rules are retained under the Code. These include: the right to be 
served with specifications in advance of trial; the right to be im- 
mediately informed of the accusation against him when arrested 
or confined before trial; the right to counsel both at trial and at 
4 pre-trail investigation; the right at a pre-trial investigation to 
be informed that he does not have to talk; equal rights with the 
prosecutor to compel witnesses to attend the trial; the right to 
refuse a deck court; the right to appeal a mast punishment; the 
right to be tried according to rules of evidence substantially like 
those used in the Federal courts; the right to have a conviction 
set aside if obtained through unlawful evidence; protection against 
self-incrimination, extorted retrial of not-guilty 
findings, increasing the sentence of the court, and double jeopardy; 
the right to be held innoncent until the court bas found his guilt 


confessions, 


established by legal evidence beyond a reasonable doubt; the 
right to have the prosecution carry the burden of proof; the right 
to a speedy trial; the right of challenge; and last but not least, 
the right to be fully advised before trial of what his rights are. 


The Code also makes changes which generally lessen mast 
punishments. It will no longer be possible for the CO at mast to 
forfeit a man’s pay for an AWOL; but a CO with general court- 
martial authority will have power to fine an officer or warrant 
officer a half month’s pay for any minor offense. Limits of seven 
days for simple confinement and three days for confinement on 
bread and water are set; and these punishments may be imposed 
only aboard ship where restriction would be ineffective. 

Where now a CO can impose thirty days deprivation of 
liberty, under the Code he can give only two weeks restriction. 
Where now he can direct up to sixty days extra police duties, 
under the Code extra duties will be limited to two weeks. There 
is added a new punishment withholding privileges for two 
weeks. Reduction in rating established by himself remains as a 
mast punishment. 


It will also be posible for warrant officers and chief petty 
officers who are officers in charge of Coast Guard stations to im- 
pose mast punishment if, when and as authorized by the Secres 
tary. Congress recognized that the disciplinary needs of the Coast 
Guard were different from those of the other Armed Forces and 
expressed the intention that limited disciplinary authority be 
given to noncommissioned officers in the Coast Guard under ape 
propriate circumstances. 

All in all the Uniform Code may be said to contain the fullest 
guarantees for protecting the rights of an individual in the milis 
tary service yet enacted into law. It may be far from perfect, # 
a perfect system of justice can ever be devised, but it is a long 
stride forward for military justice. 
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KNIGHTS MODERN SEAMANSHIP 
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:- FOR KNOWLEDGE §-: 


:- FOR TRAINING 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the publishers, the BOOK- 

SHOP can now make available the Eleventh Edition of a book 
that is generally considered to be the most informative ever written 
about seamanship. Thoroughly revised, Knight’s Modern Seaman- 
ship has lost none of the wealth of information for which it has long 
been famous but it has acquired a rich treasure of new information 
that makes this book the leading fount of knowledge in the world of 
seamanship. No Captain or C. P. O. should be without a copy, no 
Admiral and no seaman! 


Available to patrons of the BOOKSHOP for $5.50 per copy. 
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DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 
l on the subject 
ential to the 


Include ill the materia 
of astronomy 

study of navigation A chapter is de 
voted to each of the following The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere The 
Earth's Time The Solar 


Stars 


System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Profusely 


illustrated with diagrams and charts 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the hist 


of navigation this treatise will be very 


interesting It contains many littl 
known fact ind = storie com 
ancient and modern navis 
struments, mathematics 


and charts 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION 
This book covers the 


with piloting an 


$5.50 
varioustypes f 
navigation, starting 
proceeding through dead reckoning t 
the more complicated met 
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taining a fix by radio and celestial 


navigation Bach section contains a 


full diseussion of its particular sub- 


ject its theory, practice, and equip 


ment used, Emphasis is placed on the 


newer and more advanced material but 
older ind 


ind receive 


more generally accepted 


full share of atention 


MODERN MARINE 
ENGINEER’S MANUAL 
by Alan Osbourne 


All essential inform 


$5.00 


tion on design and 
il types of marine 
1190 


peration of all gene 
equipment compiled for easy use, 


pages $44 illustrations 


MARINE ENGINEERING 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 

by William B. Patterson $4.00 
For Ce Steam and 


Diesel 


ple questions covering all 


rtificates, Licenses 
all Grades. Hundreds of sam 
phases of 


rine engineering 


MY GREATEST DAY IN 
FOOTBALL 


by Goodman and Lewin 


$3.00 


of the grid 
take the 
ng fleld and into 


Here are thrilling stories 
t Acttion-packed 
ider onto the play 

lockers 
the fabulous | 
headline Every 


pages 


giving bird's eye view 


and coaches 
made sports fan 


want this bool 


NAVIGATION 
NOTEBOOK $3.00 


Designed as a standard work book and 
log for navigators. The left-hand pages 
plotting charts with a 
latitude and 


are universal 
fixed distance scale. 
Navigation notes and celestial naviga- 
tion problems will be entered on the 
right-hand pages. The Weems Mark 
Il Plotter which fits the chart seale is 
available for an additional $2.00. 


LEARNING TO 

NAVIGATE 
This book 
sufficient instruction and data to equip- 


$2.00 


provides under one cover 


the novice with the necessary knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods to 
him to ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
all theo- 


discussion where 


enable navigate a 


oncise manner, eliminating 
retical mathematical 
such is unnecessary to a practical un- 


derstanding of the process 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK 
This short 
navigatorial 


$1.50 


eacy method of solving the 
triangle has met with 
favor amongst navigators. With 


»%k containing only 37 pages of 


great 
this boc 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 


where in the world Rust'’s azimuth 


diagram is included 


AND BAKER 
$3.00 


ten or one thou- 


SHIP’S COOK 
by Otto Krey 


cooking for 
and tables of cooking 
316 pages 


Quantity 
sand Recipes 


times, calories, weight, etc 
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HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 
by Raoul Graumont $1.75 


Illustrates and explains 428 knots and 
ties in detail. 208 pages; 47 full-page 
plates 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER 
ROPE 

by Raoul Graumont and 

John Hensel $2.50 


Step-by-step descriptions of splices, 
rigging blocks an dtackle, care, hand 
ling and lubrication of rope. 128 pages; 


47 full-page plates 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING 
by Gene Johnson $3.00 


Puts across fundamentals of model 
making with clear detailed drawings 
of step-by-step construction. 256 pages 


750 illustrations 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 
by M. R. Hart $1.50 


The’ simplest navigation book it 
teaches the essentials of intelligent 
navigation. Complete guide to use of 
tables. 96 pages illustrated 


BLUE WATER NAVIGATION 
by Svend T. Simonsen $3.50 


Because of the high price for his les 
and the excell results from 
use, Captain Sim n prepared 
for Blue Water Navigation Anye 
ean learn navigation from this 


208 pages, illustrated 


PRIMER FOR CELESTIAL 
NAVIGATION 
by John Favill $2.00 


Clear, tho 
gation co 
mical triangle, polar finding 
trigonometry, sailings dead reckoning 


238 pages, illustrated 


MERCHANT MARINE 
OFFICER’S HANDBOOK 

by E. A. Turpin and 

W. A. MacEwen $6.00 


Guide for both experienced officers and 
new candidates for officers’ license 
Valuable for everyday use aboard shiy 


824 pages, illustrated 


HOW TO PITCH 
by Bob Feller $2.75 


The modern master of the mound ex 
plains how to throw ry piteh fr 1 
the fast ball, « ve b slider, kunckle 
ball to chan ‘ ‘ Brimful of 


anecdotes, ac 


minute instruction 
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USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 
215 West Street Annapolis, Md. 


Dear Readers: 


As operator of your BOOKSHOP it is my job to see that you 
have easy access to practically every book published, I know that you 
are particularly interested in books pertaining to your seagoing pro 
fession; that’s why I have selected for your consideration the books 
listed on these pages. However, don't hesitate to inquire about books 
not listed. 


Ordering books from the BOOKSHOP is a simple procedure 
Simply send me the names of the books in which you are interested, 
enclose check or money order—and I'll do the rest. Please enclose an 
additional twenty-five cents with each order to cover cost of wrapping, 
mailing and handling. 

Yours for good reading 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ 
Your Bookshop Operator 
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Wherein “Old Salt’”” Writes To Jergy’s Journal About Things To Come 








OLD SALT 


T’S BEEN A LONG time since 

I last wrote you and I wouldn't 
now if I didn’t think you needed a 
kiek in the stern. I figure that it is 
time I climbed out of my silence 
afid set you straight on what’s go 
img on around you. I| have been fol- 
lawing the Magazine for a long 
time and | notice that you haven't 
béen sending anything in for the 
last few months. In a time like this, 
Bab, you better get going. 

Couldn't you read that hand 
writing on the wall in 1940? Didn't 
your imagina 
facts of the years 
that followed must have left some 
sort of your mind. What 
dé you think is happening now? 
Afen't the words the same? If you 
can't figure things out for yourself, 
I'm going to tell you w-at’s being 
written Boy, you 
better get in and do something 


it do anything to 
ti®n’ Hell, the 


ideas 1n 


and believe me 
Get to writing and wise 
| he 
peo 
bags of like 


I'll give you 


about it! 
you 

you 
wind 


up the people around 
Guard belongs to 


old 


my time 


Coast 
ple, not t 
me. I've donc 
a few hints here and there to try to 
help you but if you think I'm going 
to take you by the hand all the 
another think com 
Write ‘em 


there's something in 


time, you have 


ing! Here are some facts 


becausc 


down 
them! 

This war's going to be a big one, 
23,000 men 
a hill of 


what the 


Jergy, and your aren't 


going to amount to beans 


compared with Coast 
Guard will look like in the next cou 
ple of years! It’s going to be a tough 
War, too, and it's going to take all 
the brains and guts that the Coast 
think the 


Guard can offer. If you 
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demands on personnel were great in 
the last war, just wait ‘till you see 
what happens in this one. Remem- 
ber when ‘‘white hats’’ made Chief 
overnight back in 1942? Well start 
polishing the buttons, because 195] 
is going to make 1942 look sick! 
How many of you 23,000 are going 
to be ready? What have you done 
towards getting ready for it? 

Are you people doping off? Are 
you ‘‘regular’’ Coast Guardsmen go- 
ing to keep sitting on your fannies 
and, when the big job comes, scream 
for the Reserves to come in and do 
the job that you didn’t have enough 
sense to study for? Are there men on 
the outside right now making them 
selves better qualified to take over 
something that you can't? It strikes 
me that it’s going to be a hell of a 
tough hill to climb if you are be 
hind the door when they are look 
ing for leaders. If you have 23,000 
now on active duty, why not prod 
em a little into making themselves 
>You know 
as well as I do that I'm not thump 
We've won a lot of 
wars, but then Dempsey won a lot 


ready for what's coming 


ing a drum 
of fights, too! This war is going to 
take a lot of and why 
the the Service 
right now do some leading instead 
of following? You people are the 
prove it!! If you 
haven't the ambition enough to get 


leaders 


shouldn't men in 


professionals’ 


ready for promotion then you don't 
deserve it. 

I don’t like to see it take a war to 
open up the road to promotion any 





By KEITH JORGENSON, YNC 











more than you do but if that’s the 
way it is in the cards, then you have 
to play it that way. Believe me, the 
road blocks are getting brushed 
aside quickly and I’m trying to 
pound it into your thick skull that 
you should be those who 
opens his eyes to opportunity. 
Facts talk for themselves. If I’d 
have told the original 8,000 men in 
the Coast Guard back in 1936 that 
the majority of them would retire 
have told me to 
pound sand. They'd have laughed 
at me then, but I can name you 
plenty of them today who are still 
Wearing 


one of 


as officers they'd 


the gold and plenty more 
with it. Why? 
Because they saw the opportunity 
to lead and were ready for it. I'm 
talking to 23,000 now and the sit- 
uation is the same. All I can do is 
appeal to you people who saw what 
happened before to open the eyes 


who have retired 


of those who are still asleep. 

I've been corresponding with a 
few of my spies up there at the In- 
lately and believe me, the 
news isn’t good. What in hell hap- 
that Sonar Course and 
that Radar Course-? It seems to me 
that those are a couple of the most 
important courses in the book now 


stitute 


peng d to 


adays and not a tenth enough peo 
enrolled to fill the billets 
we'll months. Get 
something out on that, Jergy! Tell 


ple are 
have in a few 
em that Radar and Sonar are going 
to be damn important things in this 
Chey tell me that 
there are only about two Chief So 
the 
there ll be a 


War coming up. 
right now 

next year hundred. 
Who do you have ready to dress up 
in the buttons? How can they prove 


narmen in outiit 
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they are ready? With the amount 
of people you have studying right 
now it looks like you'll need the 
Reserves again to come in and show 
you how to handle your tools! Sure, 
they'll come in and get the rates, 
and you guys will growl like spoiled 
kids. They'll study more in two or 
three years than you did in your 
whole Coast Guard life and then 
again I'll hear you scream ‘“‘Injus 
tice.”’ Don’t tell me won't. I 
heard you scream it before. Tell 
those kids, Jergy, to look around 
for those rates. Tell ‘em to get on 
the ball so that when that person 
nel bulletin comes aboard looking 
for Chief petty officer material they 
can all say——‘‘I’m ready.”’ 


you 


What in hell is the matter with 
you? They tell me that you've been 
enrolled in a Piloting course for over 
a year now and haven't completed 
it. What are you wasting the in 
structor’s time for? Where you im 
pressing someone when you took it 
out? As far as I can see that’s about 
all you have accomplished so far. 
Having Dutton in your 
doesn’t seem to me to pay off 
half so well as having a diploma in 


loc acer 


your record. Get going on it, Boy, 
and finish it. 

I hear that just about any man in 
the service can take out that Piloting 
Course as well as the Celestial Navi 
gation course. If that’s true, what's 
the matter with a lot of your one 
hash-mark boatswain mates? It ap 
years to me that if they had any am 
bition at all about getting ahead 
they'd be eating that stuff up. But 
then I suppose it’s still the same o'd 
thing. A big night with a pig on 
Scollay Square or Bank Street and 
then_ back to the staging in the 
morning to brag about it! 
can't see it, 


They 
I guess, or maybe they 
just can't find time to do the work 
But you can bet it will be the san 

louts that will be the ones who will 
sit on the mess dk 


“boot 


ck and cuss out th 


Ensign” because he has to 
take orders from him 

Make ‘em realize 
can be 
the 


give it a go. I'm not being a preacl 


that 


orders t¢ 


Jergy 
them giving the 


boot 


Ensign” if they ll ju 
er I just want to go on record 


with what I have said. I want this 
put in print so that when some of 
those cry-babies send in their moans 


and groans to the Mail Buoy in 
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1960 I will be able to cram it down 
their throats! 


This war isn't a damn bit differ- 
ent from the last one unless maybe 
it will be longer. 8,000 men of the 
Coast started the year of 
1939; they doubled in size before 
they could blink their and 
within six short years the Coast 
Guard was 18 times 8,000. I can’t 
give the exact figures on how many 
of those original 8,000 are officers 
today, but you can bet your shirt 
that the guy who is wearing the gold 
right now is the guy who knew his 
job. Aside from a few of the boys 
who weren't around at the right 
place when the ‘‘gold’”’ was passed 
out, the rest of them are the same 
group who laughed at the corre 
spondence courses and self-improve 
ment methods before. They never 
will amount to anything but thank 
God they are in the minority! The 
ones who do have something on the 
ball will be that portion of the 
23,000 today who come out of this 
next war with a record second to 
none. They will be the people who 


G uard 


eyes, 


will win the next war, so why in 
hell shouldn't they be selected as 
the leaders? Believe me, they'll win 
the war, too. These kids of today 


with the seaman marks are your 
Chiefs of tomorrow and it’s time 
that and a few more of the 
original 8,000 got in and put them 
wise to what they can do for them 
selves, their Service and, 
portant,—their country. You don’t 
have to beat a drum, 
them the facts. 


you 


more im 


just show 


I'll secure for the time being, 
Jergy, but do as I say. Show up the 
gold bricks wherever you can, and 
give the guys who are trying a pat 
on the back here and there. I've put 
a lot of time in the Guard 
watching it go up and down, and 
believe me, | know what I’m talk- 
ing about. The screwballs and gold- 
bricks are on the decline, and the 
guy who is getting himself ready 
for the job when it comes at him ® 
the guy who is edging the screwball 
out. Get those _ correspondene 
courses rolling and get the men in 
terested in them. They'll find plenty 
of opportunity to apply that papeE 
knowledge to practical knowledge 
in the near future. Get 'em to fill 
up their records with diplomas and 
their heads with the knowledge of 
their rates. I'll be damn glad to sas 
lute ‘em when they pass me! 
Old Salt. 


Coast 








DON’T LET THIS fellow get ahead of you! Get going on YOUR Institute course! 


INSTI TUTSK |. bivsf 


Coursk!i 


Ge 


ayy” 





is 
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THE MATAGORDA: 


Her Crew Calls Her The Ship Of The Year! 


Visit To A Ship Where Morale 


Is Something More Than A 





Topic Of Conversation 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT, JOI 


HE WAS LAUNCHED at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard-on March 18, 1941, a war baby with a dra- 
matic name. Sleek, low in the water, with her freeboard 
curling sharply in to her decks, she looked like a 
dolphin. And she hailed from Matagorda Bay, Texas. 


Exactly nine days after Pearl Harbor she acquired a 
military destiny. Her first assignment, after commis- 
sioning as a seaplane tender, was to the Panama and 
Galapagos areas. Before long she had become a worldly 
dolphin, sampling the shores of England, Gibraltar, 
French Morocco, Brazil, Columbia, Honduras, Iceland, 
Newfoundland, Ecuador, Bermuda and Puerto Rico. 
Not unexpectedly, she concluded her Navy hitch in 
high. On July 25, 1944, she salvaged 67 survivors of 
the torpedoed SS William Gaston, just north of Rio de 
Janeiro. 


A year later, however, she had been relegated to the 
Reserve Fleet at Orange, Texas, her dolphin days 
seemingly over. She was given a long rest; then, in 
early 1949, she was loaned by the Navy to the Coast 
Guard, along with 17 other AVPs, for conversion to 
Ocean Station Vessels. Removed from her cocoon at 
last, she was crewed and towed around to Charleston, 
S. C., for her shakedown cruise. Her indoctrination, 
it may be said, was thoroughly Coast Guard. In the 
matter of hours after her departure, she and the 
Vendota were diverted to a ship sinking west of 
Bermuda that turned out to be the season's prize hoax. 
She learned then the huge responsibility placed upon 
her by a public that was not above testing her with a 
prank, 


In those days, life aboard the Matagorda was a thing 
of patchwork and adjustments. She had a new crew 
to get used to, and they, a new ship—and each other. 
There was a lot of tough work to be done. There 
were alterations in design to be undergone; and there 
were those 120 human mechanisms to be tried. At 
such a point in a ship's life, she, via her commanding 
officer, makes an all-important decision. Often it seems 
s if the decision were made for her. She becomes a 
happy’ ship, or a so-called unlucky one. She begins 
to get the breaks, or the other stuff. The sun comes 
out and stays out, or never appears. 


Up in Boston nowadays you hear a lot of talk 
ibout the ““Mata’’ and the reputation she has built 
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tor herself, after only a year or so of trying. You hear 
about members of her crew who, when they received 
transfer orders, requested that their orders be changed 
to temporary duty assignments, so that they would 
be able to return. You even hear about a few Navy 
men who were aboard her in her seaplane tender days, 
writing her present commanding officer to see what 
could be done about getting back aboard her; they, 
too, having heard the good word. 

Surprising? Just take a short, conducted tour around 
the cutter at her Castle Island berth in Boston, and 
you ll see many of the answers with your own eyes. 

First of all, the hobby shop. It is a bit surprising 
to find an amateur carpenter’s paradise aboard a work- 
ing ship of the service. But there it is: a small com- 
partment aft, some eight by eleven feet, dedicated to 
the builder instinct (in miniature). Its equipment, 
by the way, includes a jig saw, circular saw, planer, 
grinder, polishing and buffing machine, drill press, 
lathe, carving sets, sanding machine, plus various handy 
tools. 

The hobby shop has a particularly proud overlord 
and his name is Alvin R. Thurston, who turns out 
to be a Chief Quartermaster. Chief Thurston eyes 


the droves of plane and cutter models, old and new, 
that have been turned out during the last patrol with 
an easy smile. But it doesn’t quite hide his surprise. 
“At first you couldn’t get them in here,” he says 
in a Georgia accent, ‘‘then you couldn’t keep them out. 
Now they’re building so much stuff that there isn’t 
room for it on the ship. We're sure keeping the mantel- 


pieces at home busy.” 

Proceeding forward, we skirt the lounge area, op- 
posite the Watch, Quarter and Station Bill, where 
covered bunks are provided so that men off watch can 
lounge or rest without having to muss up their own 
bunks in order to do so. After passing through the mess 
deck, we come to the crew’s recreation quarters, called 
SHORE RETREAT in big letters on a sign that ad- 
vises all those entering to put aside their shipboard 
problems. This compartment is painted a dark blue, 
in conformance with a vote taken by the crew. There 


ALVIN R. THURSTON, Chief Quartermaster (left), gives a 
word of advice to Simmons LeVine, BMS, in the MATAGORDA’S 
hobby shop, where models of Coast Guard planes and cutters, 
old and new, are built at sea. 
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JUST A FEW days ago the crew of the good ship MATAGORDA 
lost its skipper, Commander Elmer E. Comstock, through trang- 
fer orders that assigned him to duty at the Coast Guard YARD, 
Curtis Bay, Md. 


are no formalities observed here, no Lights Out, it 
being assumed that the crew have all reached the age 
of determination on such matters. Against one bulk- 
head is a large TV set. In the Music Room, just off 
SHORE RETREAT, are no less than four victrolag 
of different speeds; with the “‘jump’’ boys who preside 
over the record albums reporting the best results in @ 
heavy seaway as coming from a 45 R. P. M. machine, 
There is also a tape recorder. This is used to take off 
broadcasts of special interest to the crew that come on 
during working hours, for re-playing over the loud- 
speaker system at a later time. 

Among the many games played in SHORE REs 
TREAT, it is well to note, there is a notable interest 
and proficiency in chess. And movie fans are well 
treated. Besides the usual films procured through the 
Navy film exchange, outside prints are purchased before 
each patrol for the sum of fifteen dollars each, including 
many new titles. Theater gear has been installed to 
furnish a better quality of sound, the suspended pro 
jector having a smaller lens that confines the light rays, 
so that people standing up or moving about do not 
block the screen for others. 

In the extreme stern of the ship, starboard side, is 
the sports locker. The Matagorda fancies itself at 
boats-under-oars and has had good luck with its racing 
crew; but that is only the beginning. ‘A full baseball 
team can be outfitted, as well as just about any sports 
man up (or down, depending on how you look at it) 
to fishermen and golfers. Skeet shoots are often held 
on weather patrols, and rifles may be taken out on 
custody during the hunting season. With medicine 
balls and boxing gear, including several punching 
bags, added to the above, it tends to make the inside of 
the sports locker look like A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
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(NOTE: Funds for the purchase of all extra gear 
mentioned throughout, including films, were obtained 
out of profits from the Ship’s Exchange.) 


A continous effort is made on the Matagorda to 


bring the general mess up to wardroom standards 


which are obviously excellent, basing this on a check 
A feature of the chow campaign 
is a special refrigerator solely for night rations, so 
that men on watch at night can have fresh food at all 
times. Seasickness, too, gets sympathetic treatment here. 
Dramamine and Vitamin B1 have overcome all but one 


of officer waistlines 


case of chronic seasickness among the crew. 


[here is forethought, too, in the arrangement where 
by the ship relieving the ‘‘Mata”’ on patrol brings along 
her mail, which cuts short the usual isolation by four 
or five days—and which also explains why you'll 
sometimes see the whole crew hanging over the side 
of the ship in mid-Atlantic at 4 a.m. They're waiting 
for their relief and that mail sack, lashed to the inside 
Of a rubber liferaft. This procedure has proved itself 
as a Wives 
Know of this scheduled event, write oftener and don't 


feel so out of 


morale factor among the married men; 


touch 


In fact, the point of the Matagorda story is crew 


Moral 
it; and how well thought through have been the de 
fails. Since Christmas 
{most of 
Sonning 

deck court 
@fort; there is never, apparently, any 


what has been done and is being done about 


only two members of her crew 
whom have been aboard since her commis 


have been awarded anything as serious as a 
The job 1s always well done and without 


worry on the 


LISTENING IN ON a troubled world and the relaxation of music 
are musts to men at sea The MATAGORDA has exceptionally 
complete recreational facilities, all of which have been purchased 
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part of the officers that it won't be done. On the one 
occasion when a crewman did deliberately break some 
recreational equipment, the others were appreciative of 
their ‘‘deal’’ to the extent of taking care of the situation 
themselves, in their own way, within a 48-hour period 
after it had occurred. It was never repeated. 

Another item that the crew appreciates is the Leave 
List. This is posted just before a patrol is over, and 
is headed by those who have the most leave ‘on the 
books.’ As a result, a man doesn’t feel he has to come 
and beg for something that is deservedly his. It has 
been found that men will work much harder when 
the ship is tied up in Boston in exchange for more 
liberty and leave. Often the skeleton crew left aboard 
has to work around the clock, but there is never any 
reluctance when the reward is so readily at hand. 

Having finished with the effect, we now get down 
to causes: who is responsible for this happy state of 
affairs? 

The credit, as every enlisted man and officer on the 

Mata” will tell you, belongs almost entirely to her 
Commanding Officer, Commander Elmer E. Comstock 

reluctant though he himself is to accept credit. Com- 
mander Comstock is a mild-mannered Chicagoan with 
a twinkle in his eyes who has had a varied and unusual 
service record, including playing in an Army band 
and being in charge of the decommissioning of all 
Coast Guard LSTs and LClIs after World War II. 
His only personal insistence is that he regards every 
member of with an indi 
vidual’s problems; and that he tries to remain as acces 
sible to his men as possible. 


his crew as an individual, 


out of profits from the Ship’s Exchange. Here some of the crew 
watch a television screen at left while others listen to radio and 


recordings. 
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“There is a lot of talk about bettering morale in 
the service, but not enough being done about it,”’ says 
Commander Comstock quietly, with assurance. ‘‘So 
on the Matagorda we decided to take action and let the 
others do the talking. A feeling of optimism about 
your ship ts a vital factor with a crew. And, most of 
all, a feeling of permanency. A man must be made to 
feel that he has a home in the service. Nothing makes 
for efficiency as much as a feeling of permanency.” 

All of which are golden words to the ears of the 
experienced service man. In direct opposition to years 
of contrary thought-work regarding the military man 
and how to get the best out of him, there is daring of 


a sort here—daring that, already, has justified itself. 
It makes for progress within the service and for a 
brighter horizon. And it makes the wearer of the 
Coast Guard Shield just a little bit prouder of himself. 

It should come as no surprise to her crew to learn 
that the Matagorda (WAVP-373), out of Boston, is 
herewith nominated, elected and installed as the Coast 
Guard’s “Ship of the Year.” 


(Editor’s Note: Since the foregoing story was 
written, Commander Comstock has been transferred 
from the Matagorda to the C. G. Yard, much to the 
regret of his crew.) 





STATLON patrols 
MATAGORDA enjoy 
Right: 


ON OCEAN both 


officers of the 


weather enlisted men and ship's gunnery and 


skeet shooting as a pleasant 


means of keeping their eye in. Ensign Laurence J. Hoch, 


recreation officer, operates the flying targets 


during a skeet-shooting period 














MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
ys’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. OCarpentry B60 Oil Burners $1 
O)Sheet Metal $1 Ww Ref 
OPiumbing $6 ¢ [ 5e (Painting $2 « 
OElectricity $4¢ CO Mathematics $2 e OSteam Engineers $4 
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If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Take a Persona! Interest in the 


ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 





Masonry 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE 














BEST” 








MERRITT- CHAPMAN 
% SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
Now on sale through 


USCG MAGAZINE 


Sea Salvors Since 1860 
BOOKSHOP oe 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


$16.50 
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Tel. WHITE HALL 4-8465 — 4-0%36 
Night Call: PALISADE 6-365! 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage G Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 











JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 

















The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 
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KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
GUIDE gn 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 
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INGHAM RETURNS HOME 
TO PORT OF NORFOLK 


FTER A 


months 


LAPSE of 
the crew of the Ingham 
hearty 
all members of the Arm 
s of the United States 
medium of the U. § 


M AGAUINI 


too many 


again wishes to extend a 
hello”’ to 
ed | 
through the 
COAST GUARD 


OoOrce 


It was a happy crew when the 
INGHAM arrived in our home port 
of Norfolk 


most three months, the interim hav 


after an absence of al 
ing been spent at the Coast Guard 
Yard in Baltimore and on station 
OWS EASY. We were particularly 
glad to note that the City of Nor 
folk had not been blown off the 
Map as reported on other pages of 
this issue of our favorite MAGA 
ZINE. 


Ihe patrol was interesting, being 
Broken up with routine drills, sim 
Wlated (and actual) fire practice. 
And if any of you happen to meet 
Ensign W. E. Clark, Seaman R. L. 
Goodbar, or Seaman Wm. Humlan, 
it might be interesting to hear their 
Version of how to swim in the Mid 
Atlantic. (Sharks 
truders). Fortunately, they had on 
their life-jackets they 
@ver the side. This episode ended 
Pleasantly though, when Humlan 
grabbed a lifeboat alongside, and a 
fubber raft was tossed over for Mr. 
Clark and Goodbar to climb upon. 
(Next time maybe the Captain will 
pipe swim call!) 


often resent in 


when went 


Quite a few of our men are ap 
proaching the two-year mark aboard 
and some even three or more, so a 
few transfers may be forthcoming 
shortly. 


To fellows in the 
District: When a certain 
class yeoman reports for duty, please 


7th CG 


second 


the 


be kind to him because he has just 
completed twenty months aboard 
and will have a few readjustments 
to make. (Take it easy, huh!) 


We notice Lieutenant Kosky and 
Pay Clerk Shows watching the mail 
pretty these days: probably 
expecting a letter,—-or orders may- 


be? 


close 


Our CIC team has been doing 
some very good work in Rawin, 
and naturally we are proud. We 
should like to see them top the list 
in this field. 


The Ingham has a baseball team, 

though certain units at Curtis 
Bay don’t think During our 
Yard availability we had the oppor 
tunity of playing some of the lead- 
ing inter-league teams of Baltimore, 
and though our score was always 
the lesser, our efforts should merit 
honorable mention. To the Yard 
baseball team we extend thanks for 
the use of their playing field, and 
we enjoyed the good-natured ani- 
which existed during our 


SO. 


mosity 
games. 
By The Crew. 
Women who wear slips seldom 
make them, 





U.S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Why take a chance of missing an 
issue when you can very easily 
assure regular monthly delivery 
of your own personal copy? Use 
this coupon: 








Circulation Dept. 
U. S. C. G. MAGAZINE 
Annapolis, Md. 

Enclosed is three dollars ($2.50 
if Service-connected) for which 
send U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE for one year. 


NAME 


Address 
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THE QUARTERDECK OF the INGHAM Is frequently a place of A 


The 
job on some tasty 


relaxation for all men off watch 


doing a workmanlike 
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group pictured above is 
refreshments. 


BIRTHDAY 
DeLabio, 
enjoying top honors as the cooks outdo themselves. 


Fulcher, 


PARTY 


aboard 


Thomas, Davis, Phelps, Warner and Trax 
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WASHINGTON WHIRLPOOL 


(Continued from Page 10) 











COMMANDING OFFICERS will forcibly bring 
to the attention of all hands the vital importance of 
maintaining DD Form 93 current at all times. It is 
particularly essential that this form be current and re 
veal any changes desired by personnel assigned to sea 
or foreign duty or any duty that will result in the in 
dividual leaving the continental limits of the United 
States. 

4 * * + 

HEADQUARTERS IS desirous of assuring that 
qualified enlisted men of the Coast Guard are furnished 
all necessary information relative to eligibility require 
ments for the Academy. In the 1950 examination for 
appointment to cadetship, 42 enlisted men applied for 
the examination, 24 were eligible to participate in the 
examination and 8 of these men stood high enough on 
the eligibility list to be tendered appointments to cadet 
ship. The above figures represent a marked decrease 
from the statistics for the 1949 examination. It ‘1s 
believed that there ts a large potential of cadet material 
among the younger enlisted personnel. Officers hold- 
ing positions where:n there is day to day contact with 
enlisted personnel attached, such as district personnel 
officers, executive officers of units, division officers o* 
ships, etc., should make it a point to encourage quallt- 
fied men to apply for the examination 

* * * * 

THE SECRETARY of the Treasury has given his 
approval to a plan to grant the subject retirements 
within limits based upon one per centum of the number 
of commissioned officers, commissioned warrant officers, 
and warrant officers authorized for the fiscal year 1951. 
Provided that the international situation will permit 
the implementation of this plan, and according to the 
restrictions imposed, the voluntary retirement of com 
missioned officers in numbers not to exceed twenty and 
of commissioned warrant and warrant officers in num 
bers not to exceed four in each category is planned for 
1 January, 1951. 





HE FOLLOWING remarks are lifted from ‘‘The Coast 

Guard at War; Personnel’. a document prepared by 
Coast Guard Headquarters. The remarks point to errors 
made during the period covered by Worcld War II 

“Some recruiting campaigns were undertaken with poor 
results. Much money, time and effort could have been 
saved in recruiting campaigns, if they were directed toward 
those who already were interested in serving in the Coast 
Guard, rather than those who did not have such an in 
terest. Many persons evidenced an interest in serving in the 
Coast Guard by appearing at recruiting stations or writing 
for information. In too many cases no real effort was made 
to sell the Coast Guard to these people. If more of the 
money, time and effort spent in publicity and recruiting 
campaigns were devoted to trying to get these people into 
the Service, the overall programs would have been more 
fruitful.” 
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“OH, JOHN! Laid off again! I wish you had thought twice about 
not shipping over!” 


IN ORDER TO establish eligibility lists for the 
appointment of enlisted personnel to all warrant grad@ 
for temporary service, primarily for use in time of 
emergency, Headquarters desires recommendations from 
commanding officers on qualified enlisted personnel in 
chief petty officer and petty officer, first class, ratingg 
for such appointments. All recommendations from dis 
trict units will be routed through the District Comé 
mander for such additional comments as are deemed 
appropriate. 

* * « * 

THE ATTENTION OF District Commanders 

and Commanding Officers of HQ units is invited to 


Personnel Circular 37-50 dealing with the preparation 
of personnel for sea or overseas duty. A report will be 
made to the Commandant (P) on each case of non 


compliance with that Circular. 
- * 4 « 


WHERE ONE OR MORE sons of a family are 
killed in action or dite tn line of duty while serving in 
the Armed Forces, or subsequently dite as a result of 
injuries received or disease contracted during such ser 
vice, the sole surviving son, upon his own request or 
the request of one of his parents, will not be assigned 
to duty tn a combat area. 

This policy shall be construed to include cases 
wherein the loss of other sons occurred as a result of 
service in World War II, as well as those cases arising 
from current hostilities. 

* * k + 

NINETEEN ENLISTED men were retired by 

reason of physical disability on 1, September. 
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The MAIL BUOY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the so-called cutter branch of the service. 
It is realized that this may be true due to 
the lack of 
Lifeboat Station activities. 


information you receive on 


It has been noted that when a cutter 
makes a simple routine assistance by tow 
tanker or 


ing from sea to port some 


freighter the results are well noted. How- 
ever, when a boat from a station rescues 4 
or 5 persons from a burning yacht no 
mention of the rescue is made 

If you could have the opportunity to 
observe the teletype message of a Search 
Center, you would 


and Rescue Control 


realize that about 75% of the rescue work 
is handled by lifeboat stations. At least we 
believe it is. It is understood that some 
lifeboat stations on the New Jersey coast 
have as many as 500 cases of assistance 
réndered during the fiscal year 

Yours for a continued good Magazine. 

Members of the Station. 


(Editor's Note: We are in complete agree 
ment with the foregoing letter. Lifeboat 
stations rarely receive proper public recog- 
mition of their work. However, at least a 
small portion of the blame rests squarely 
an the shoulders of lifeboat personnel. It 
ig always necessary for some enterprising 


and intelligent individual to report to this 


immaculate 


e B onomical 
— 
4 @ 


\/ 
7 


A 
omfortable 


Three words that describe Linene 
Collars. Immaculate because 
they‘re always new, always fresh 
and snowy white: economical 
because you throw them away 
when soiled, no laundry bills, no 
fuss; and comfortable because 
they're neck fitting collars. Cloth 
faced, paper filled Linene collars 
are unbeatable, try them once, 
you'll wear them always. 


At Uniform Shops And Ships’ Service Stores 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 


111 PUTNAM AVE., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MAGAZINE the circumstances of out- 
standing work if that work is to be given 
recognition in these pages. It is impossible 
to cover every ship, station and unit in any 
manner other than that offered by the aid 
and co-peration of alert individuals at the 
various units. E.L.) 


Let’s Write Some Letters To 
These Shipmates In Alaska 
CG Loran Transmitting Station 
Adak, Alaska 

LEASE EXCUSE the informality, but 

friendship and correspondence are some- 
thing we all crave up here on Adak. 

It seems the amount of our incoming 
mail has been slowly diminishing. Mail 
being one of our major, if not the major, 
morale bosters, I was wondering, and I’m 
sure the thought is unanimous, if you 
could possibly print this letter in the 
Coast Guard Magazine, informing our old 
shipmates of our desire to hear from them. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. The 
duty here on Adak is ideal. But the 30 
days compensatory leave we receive upon 
being rotated fully explains the liberty situ- 
ation. 

Our present complement sonsists of : 

John K. Byerlein, CO; Arron H. Gast, 
ETC; Charles M. Butler, HM1; John R. 
Bsk. ET1; Eldridge L. Miller, EN1; Gor- 
don J. Shannon, ET2; William W. Rogers. 





2 


COMMANDER MARK A WHALEN 


mand of the Coast Guard cutter HUMBOLDT, relieving Com 


mander Komeo 4. Borromey 
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(left), 


£: 


te, * Ba Fi 
we pee > wg 4 
r te - a w a > ad er - 


Pt 
ee 
as |e F: 


takes over com- monies. The 


(right), at official shipboard cere- 


HUMBOLDT is a 311-foot 
Station Vessel, based at the Coast Guard Base, Boston. 


Coast Guard Ocean 
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CS2; George M. Owens, DC2; Pete F. 
Costa, RM2; Donn W. Reed, ET3; Wil- 
liam W. Hawkins, ET3; Roger E. Steit- 
man, ET3; Stanley R. Frederick, ET3; 
Richard M. Hunter, EN3; Hez C. Stephens, 
SN; Robert T. Schaner, SN, and Elmer E. 
Peterson, SN. 

That's just about it, ED. Any help you 
can give us will be sincerely appreciated. 
You might also put in a plug for the boys 
on Unimak and Attu. 
use it. Thanks a lot. 


I'm sure they can 


Yours truly, 


PETE F. COSTA, RM2 
(Editor's Note: To all our readers we 
say: How about some mail for the ship- 


mates mentioned in the foregoing letter? 
EL). 


Urges All Hands To Voice Their 
Opinions On Funds For Widows 
Coast Guard Institute 

Groton, Connecticut 
OUR ARTICLE, 
Contributing Fund’’ for widows and 
orphans of CG personnel, was read with 
great interest, and I believe that this ques- 
tion should be fully discussed throughout 
the Coast Guard by means of a question 
instituted by each in- 
dividual unit of the Coast Guard. It might 
be a good idea if the educational officers 
or the welfare and 


“Do You Favor a 


and answer system 


officers ini 
tiated the quiz and have each member of 
his unit state his opinion—preferably by 
a ‘‘yes’’ or “‘no’’—-on this important ques 
and have the 
the Editor for further action. 


recreation 


tion, results forwarded to 
Mention is made in your article of the 
1,000 Navy per- 
sonnel and that of an Army spokesman, 
but what do the Guardsmen think 
I speak for mvy- 


opinions of better than 


Coast 
of a contributing fund? 
in favor of 
such a fund in the Coast Guard. 


self, and I am unequivocally 
It is sur- 
prising to me that such a provision was not 
included in the now famous Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 

Many 
fund, as well as Civil Service, payable upon 
death of the 
bread-winner to the next of kin or to the 
Such a 
system should be inaugurated in not only 
the Coast Guard but 


civilian enterprises have such a 


retirement or separation ofr 


bread-winner himself, if living. 
in all of the other 
armed services of the United States. 


The 
Yeoman 


timely picture of the late Chief 
Richard McGlew and his family, 
on Page 40 of the August issue, should be 
that a 
reform is essential in the Coast Guard to 


sufficient to indicate much-needed 
to the next of kin 
instead of the next of kin becoming another 
public responsibility. 


I heartily 


provide some security 


article, Mr. 
Editor, and hope you will continue to plug 
it in all future issues of the Coast Guard 


indorse your 
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Magazine, to the end that such a system be 
established for the personnel of the Coast 
Guard. 

Come on, Coast Guardsmen, write to the 
Coast Guard Magazine explaining your 
views on this all-important subject, and 
let’s hope that the answer will be a resound- 
ing YES to the question, ‘““Would you be 
willing to have a small sum held back from 
your monthly pay for support of a fund 
that, upon your death or separation from 
the Coast Guard, would be paid to your 
next of kin or to yourself!"’ Regardless 
of your views, at least write to the Editor 
and tell him. 


Sincerely, 


GEORGE WILSON, YNC 





THE ONE-ZIP 
windproof 
lighter 
See Zippo at your Ships 
Service Store with the 


official insignia of your 
branch of service. 


tas 


OZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY - BRADFORD, PA 


Expresses Real Interest In 
Funds for Widows and Orphans 
2610 Tigertail Ave. 
Miami, Florida 
T WAS WITH great inerest that I read 
your article in the August edition of 
US Coast Guard Magazine concerning the 
establishment of a pension fund for the 
widows and children of deceased Coast 
Guardsmen. 

My only objection to the article was it's 
lack of length, lack of prominence and in- 
sufficiency of detail. The subject you chose 
to write about is one of monumental im- 
portance to each of us—-officers and en- 
listed men alike—in this and the other 
branches of the military services. 

Is there such a thing as a man who has 
not, at some time or other, been plagued 
with the thought of how his wife and 
children would exist if their only source 
of income were suddenly taken from them? 
I think not. At present the only means of 
insuring one’s family against such a dig- 
aster is through life insurance and /or sa¥- 
ings. The latter is, of course, impossible 
on service pay. Thus real security can be 
obtained at present only by heavily insut 
ing one’s self against the unforeseen. The 
problem that presents itself under this plam 
is the relative inability of an enlisted mas 
to set aside enough of his pay each month 
to cover the premium on a policy whosé 
value is great enough to afford a safe mate 
gin of security for his family. 

We find ourselves faced, then, with the 
uncomfortable but ever-present knowledge 
that our families are constantly situated 
in a precarious situation. Your articlé 
seems to point the way to an adjustment of 
this ever-present problem, but after a little 
thought I find myself unable to agree that 
the program can be self-sustaining. 

Let's take the case of a seaman for an 
example: Joe Doe Coast 
Guard at the age of 17 and immediately 
begins making payments to the Pension 
Fund. Twenty later he is retired 
from the service. Normally be may expect 
to live until he is approximately 61 years 
of age. During the 44 years between the 
time he enlists and the time he dies he will 
have paid less in premiums than his wife 
will draw in pension DURING THE 
FIRST YEAR AFTER HIS DEATH. 

From where does the money come to off- 
set the resultant deficit? 


enlists in the 


years 


It is fervently hoped that someone can 
develop a program such as you have men- 
tioned. You, as editor of the Coast Guard 
Magazine, are to be commended for bring- 
ing forth this idea and presenting it to us 
in such a manner as to allow service-wide 
comment. 

Very sincerely, 
A. L. HERRINGTON. 

Editor's Note: There is much study to 
be given to the idea of a fund for widows 
and orphans. It has been suggested that 
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the Government might match the amount 
There 


can be 


of money set aside by each person 
that 
worked out whereby the widows and or 
Instead, 


is no certainty any system 
phans will get lifetime pensions 

perhaps nothing more can be achieved be 
yond a lump-sum payment of a few thou 
death the head 


for a 


sand dollars at time of of 


of the family But there is need 


major improvement in the status of widows 
the 
the 


and orphans. Any improvement overt 


present situation would be a 


direction ms! ES) 


step in 


right 


Suggests That Old Timers 

Tell of Their Experiences 
10537 Elk Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

I DO NOT throw away any copies of the 


Coast Guard Magazine but rather keep 


them on file permanently. They are always 


very worthwhile to back to in later 


years 


refer 
Is there by any chance any Coast Guards 
CG 
of the comparatively 
may) 
stock 


man or retired ex man who has 


old 


realize that 


some 
he 


you do not 


issues which 
wish to sell? I 


back 


Whether someone within your range of ac 


issues, but | am wondering 


q@aintance has copies dating back all through 
the 
Would 


1930's and into the '20s which he 


part with for a price. I would sin 

cerely 

son 
What 


the old timers write up a log of their life 


ippreciate hearing from such a per 
are the chances of having some of 


time experiences within the CG and then 


publishing these as a feature article each 








month on the order of a sort of ‘‘memory- 


lane’’ experience of previous days in this 


Such would be 
well worth reading for younger men and 


fine service? experiences 
a source of pleasant retrospect for the old- 
er ones. Coast Guard careers have ways 
of making themselves mighty exciting read- 
ing. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT HESS 
(Editor's Note: We are heartily in fav 
or of the idea of old-timers telling about 
their experiences. E. L.) 
Cutter Crew Praises Work 
Of Two West Coast Groups 
CGC MINNETONKA 
Long Beach, Calif. 
BELIEVE YOU might be interested in 


learning what the Coast Guard League 


and the Coast Guard Enlisted Men’s Wives’ 
Club in the Eleventh CG District are doing 
for the weather ships. 


Two ocean weather ships, the Minne- 
tonka and the Ponchartrain, are operating 
out of Long Beach, California. A day or 
two prior to departing on the past few 
patrols, the CG League, Long Beach Chap- 
ter 1101, and the CG Enlisted Men’s 
Wives’ Club of Long Beach, California, 
have provided these ships with a month's 
supply of a great assortment of magazines. 
These ships, I know, appreciate the honest 
efforts of the CG League and the CG En 
listed Men's Wives’ Club, and it is hoped 
that something be mentioned in the USCG 
Magazine in sincere appreciation for their 
providing us with all this reading ma- 
Even though the sea is often rough, 
and scanning 


terial. 


men always enjoy reading 


through magazines during leisure moments. 


We are all thankful for being fortunate 
enough to have the Minnetonka operate from 
a port in the United States where the CG 
League and CG Enlisted Men’s Wives’ Club 
so thoughtfully prepare bundles of inter- 
for convenience 


resting publications our 


while on patrols. 


Perhaps this will give clubs in other ports 
an idea what they can do to help pass the 
time of men who are serving on VU. S. 
Coast Guard ships. 


Very truly yours, 


JOHN W. LAINE, YNC. 





AS A 
under 
CHINCOTBRAGLE 


SPECIAL 
hot 


SERVICE to 


autumn 


readers 
this 


skies we publish 


almost completely hidden 
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One 
off, —or does it 


who are sweltering tains of ice! 


photo of the cutter 


under small moun- 


look at 
make 


this photo is guaranteed to cool you 


the present heat wave seem worse? 
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Trophy identification, mantelpiece, left to right: 


1950 


Baltimore, August 1950) 


Middle Atlantic Lawn Tennis Association doubles finalists 


runner-up (won 


(girls under 15). 


1950 Baltimore City Mixed Doubles (under 18) Consolation Runner-up (won 


July 1950). 
1950 Basketball Championship, Lyles 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1949 
1949 
1949 


1948 Belle Haven girls singles winner. 


“B” team (won January 
District of Columbia Consolation Doubles Winner 
District of Columbia Singles Runner-up (girls under 15) 
Sidwell Friends Invitation Singles Winner (girls under 15) (May 1950) 


1950). 
1950) 


(July 


(July 
1950). 


Belle Haven Country Club Doubles Champion (girls under 15) 
Junior Wightman Cup Squad Runner-up. 
Belle Haven Country Club Singles Champion (girls under 18). 


1950 Baltimore City Junior Consolation Singles winner (under 18). 
1950 Baltimore City Singles Winner (girls under 15). 


Wearing 1948 
Squad sweater. 


“A’’ League softball trophy Elks team and Junior Wightman Cup 


1950 Softball ‘‘A’’ League championship. 
1950 Junior Wightman Cup Squad, doubles winner. 


1950 Jr. Wightman Cup Consolation Singles winner 


RUTH STARS IN FOUR SPORTS 


UTH ANN PETERSON, 15 

year-old daughter of Captain 
and Mrs. C. H. Peterson (Deputy 
Comander, Eastern Area) is the 
latest in the family to distinguish 
herself. The Captain holds the Sil 
ver Star and the Bronze Star Medal 
for his work tn South Pacific Island 
invasions, where he headed a flotilla 
of LST’s: and her brother, Ensign 
Karl Peterson, graduated top man 
1949, 
tennis 


in the Academy class of 

“I started playing four 
years ago,’ she explains, “‘and | 
began playing in tournaments a 
year later.’’ Fifteen trophies attest 
to her success. Her favorite trophy 
is the winner's prize for the 1950 
Sidwell Friends invitation tourna- 
ment in the Washington, D. C., 
area, but she has also prizes from 
Baltimore City matches, Junior 
Wightman Cup and country club 
tournaments, 
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Ruth Ann does well in golf, too. 
“Her father started to give 
handicap of a stroke a hole,’’ Mrs 
Peterson said. ‘‘But he soon stop 
ped that when she continually beat 
him. Now she holds her own with 
no handicap.’” Ruth Ann plays golf 
in the fall through the spring, but 
sticks to tennis in the summer. ““The 
tennis stroke is bad for your golf 
game,” “Too much right 
arm, and you hook.” 


her a 


she says. 


Among her trophies are a basket 
ball championship award for the 
Alexandria, Va., girls ‘“B’’ league, 
and two girls softball championship 
individual trophies 


Asked how she got interested in 
softball, she said, “Oh, it was quite 
natural. A scout for a girls’ team 
saw me catching in a hardball game 
with some boys, and he just asked 
me to play for his team. So I did.” 


The team won the league champion- 
ship. 
Ruth 


porter in 


ardent 
who 


Ann has 
her 
her to and from tennis tournaments. 


an 
mother, 


sup 


drives 


The Petersons will be soon moving 
to the New York area, where Ruth 
Ann will be a student in Baldwin, 
Long Island, High School. 

The distaff side of the Peterson 
family is looking forward to more 
tennis near New York. ““We don’t 
know if Ruth Ann will ever be a 
champion,” her mother said, ‘‘but 
it is a lot of fun for us both.” 
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34. Sawyer, Robert E. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED; 4. Saye, Rabat Bs 
FIFTY PROMOTED TO CHIEF PETTY OFFICER ie eee 


To RDCA—No. | to 4 inclusive To HMCA 

To ETCA—No. | to 10 inclusive 1. Fields, Leonard R. 
lo HMCA—No. | to 5 inclusive 2. Greene, Edward J. 
To PICA—No. 1 3. Steyskal, Louis E. 
To EMCA—No. 1 to 15 inclusive 4. Ellis, Louis R. 
To DCCA—No. 5. Michelon, John P. 


To IS great Service-wide interest in 

the latest eligibility list for advance 
ment to Chief Petty Officer (acting) and 
we are pleased to be able to publish that 
list. Advancements from the list printed 


below have already been made as indicated to 15 inclusive 





lo ENCA 


Kellam, G. B 
Keesling, ¢ I 
Nixn, H. I 

Peek, A. T 
Parsons, C. J 
Downing, J. ¢ 
Conger, H. W 
McQuaid, C. A 
McDonald, 
Midgett, J 
Browning 

Dearing, J 
Winston, H 
Coggins, H 
Saccomango, A. M 
sruce, D. D 
Daggett, L. W 
Brown, H. W 
Landquist, J. | 
Kearns, G. | 
Noebren, Henry | 
Lyons, Canrad, Jr 
Ellis, Melvin W., Jr 
Menge, George A 
Pankowitz, Frank 
Watters, Richard J 
White 
De Rosia, Clifford | 
Whittemore, Dee A 
Webb, Doren R 
Sherman, Elbridge 
Reeves, Nathan O 
Jaskola, Theodor 
Depue, David W 
Coggins, Horace 

Alan G 
Kaftanowicz, Stanley H 
Alfred K 
O'Connell, Edward D 
Wayne J., Jr 
Russell H 
Phelps, Stannard | 
Foydl, Anton J. Jr 
Vick, Houston D 
Fields, Marvin G 


Knapp, George A 


Edward 


Anderson 


Rausch 


Fisher 


Stockfleth 


Camuccio, Mario J 
Hill, Lewis D 
Halstad, Owen M 
Leavitt, Harrison I 
Beidl, Karl 7 

Pate, Kenton, I 
Coffey 
Stretch 
Burtt 


Edward J 
loyd G 


Howard I 
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56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 


66 


? 


3 
4 
5 


6 

8 

9 
10. 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23. 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


33 


1 
3 
4 


5 


Masseur, Patrick N 
Swann, William E 
Pote, Raymond B 
Sokolowski, Joseph A. 
Nelson, Hjalmer C 
Whittington, Glover C 
Midgette, Arthur L 
Campbell, Jack J 
Lyons, Harry T 
Andoch A 


Flanagan, Harry P., Jr 


Burnett 


* * * 


To EMCA 


Boles, Earl A 

Janda, John J., Jr 
Richard G 
Hatcher, Joseph E 
Kennedy, Charles G 
Chambers, Emerson I 
Walker, Douglas E 
Wade, Euclid I 

Westin, William H 
Bromwell, Edward W 
Winter, Richard J 
Stankiewicz, Anthony 
Look Allie A 

Sanders, Charles H 
Bakerink, Robert N 
Kirkman 
Gavagan, Robert A 
Hall, Norman 
Kindrick, Victor E 
Coghlin, Charles C., Jr 


Thompson 


George R 


Clausen, Leslie E 
Louden, Robert | 
Tomison, Douglas S 
Eskew, George W 
Price, William H., Jr 
Blair, Talley C 
Callaway, Frederick I 
Caldwell, John H 
Troub, Kenneth E 
Benson, Gehard H 
Norris, Claude V., Jr 
Johnnie W 
Vandenberg, Gerald E 


Broussard 


* * * 


lo DCCA 


Rosemergy, James ( 
Knudsen, Arnold 
Smith, Carlton 
McClure, Ivey N 
Bragg, Vassar | 


Crowley, Timothy J 
Wiedenkoff, Johannes N 
Bond, James C. 
Bergerson, Arthur J 
Simmons, Marion O. 
Stillman, Leonard 
Freshour, Robert S. 
Florence, John H 
Anderson, Hubert A 
Harrell, Ephard B 
Navratil, Robert T 
Busby, James | 
Latinville, George F 
Fuller, Rober W 
Jones, Jesse H 
Willis, Linas W 
McGinnis, Rober H., 
Benson, Neil E 
Hughes, Elden I 

K oehler, Jack i 
Wingard, Fred I 
Wilkins, Thomas V 
Pearson, Charles D 
Sylvia, Albert 
Taylor, Herman D 
Taylor, William C 
McCullough, Frank D 


6. Kremer, William J. 
7. Fleener, Donald PF. 
8. Brower, Doyle F. 
9. Brinkman, Arman 
10 Daly, Robert J. 


* * * 


Yo ETCA 
1. Martinson, Curtis D 
2. Carado, Pable C. 
3. Hoar, Oliver M. 
4. Rasco, Melvin / 
5. Anson, Joseph H., Jr 
6. Howland, Ralph S. 
7. Phillips, Marshall K 
8. De Graw, Leo J. 
9. McKenna, Joseph H 
10. Guidos, Francis J. 


* * * 


lo RDCA 
1. Fleming, Vergil M. 
2. Walker, Harry V. 
3. Devlin, James V. 
4. Silk, Charles T. 


* * * 


To PICA 
1. Burd, Donald A. 

















“TAKE IT FROM ME, dem guys dat write dem Institute courses 


don’t know nottin! 


” 
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SEE STRANGE RELICS 
ON PACIFIC ISLAND 


TRANGE RELICS, encountered 
by Coast Guardsmen making the 
annual logistics cruise with the Coast 
Guard supply ship, Kukut, are poig- 
nant reminders of the days when 
war ground out its violence in the 
Pacific. 

The ship plies those troubled 
waters bringing food, materials and 
equipment to the Coast Guard's far- 
flung Loran stations on_ isolated 
atolls, which once were prizes to be 
regained at the cost of American 
lives. 

Wake Island, on which a new 
Loran station is being built, gives 
realistic proof of the four-year war- 
time Japanese occupation. Pieces of 
Japanese seaplanes and Zeros lie 
scattered over the rugged terrain. 
Japanese ships and landing craft re- 
main partially submerged along the 
sweltering beaches. Wrecked artil- 
lery gathers rust and dirt. Inland 
are the ruins of a prison camp. 
Tangled brush all but obscures the 
prison paths once trod by the in- 
mates. 

Since September, 1945, when the 
United States won control of the 
island, it has served as an important 
stopover for trans-Pacific planes and 
a vital radio communications center 
for passing vessels. The special 
construction materials unloaded by 
the crew of the Kukui at Wake in- 
cluded four 90-foot antenna poles. 
The new station will give the Coast 
Guard another link in the chain of 
Loran, short name for Long Range 
Aid to Navigation. Its purpose is 
to provide a continuous beacon en- 
abling air and surface navigators to 
plot exact positions regardless of 
weather conditions. 





As soon as any government, calling 
itself democratic, sets up, directly or 
indirectly, any censorship of opinion, 
it is betraying its cause 

Democracy is the only system of 
government that trusts in its own 
persuasiveness, so that all the winds 
of doctrine have way within it. 

Democracy is the only system that 
has faith in the free mind. 

Democracy ts the only system that 
does not make education the servant 
of power. 


R. M. Maclver. 








AN UNIDENTIFIED Civil Aeronautics Administration official on Wake Island shows 
three Coast Guard chief petty officers from the supply ship KUKUI how the Japanese 
forces prepared rice in large open pit ovens during their four-year wartime occupation 
of the land. Left to right, the men are: Chief Hospitalman Eugene Johnson, Chief Com- 
missaryman Albert Poirier and Chief Engineman Joseph Bodnar. 








“Celebrating a Quarter Century of Service to Servicemen” 


Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army — Navy — Marine Corps —- Coast Guard — Air Forces — 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 

It Will Pay You to Investigate 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 
Home Office 
718 Jackson Place Washington 6, D. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
WARRINGTON, FLA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
31 Murray Blv’d 330 Martin Bldg. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. HONOLULU, T. H. 
Ocean Center Bldg. Pier 11 Bldg. 
FAYETTVILLE, N. C. 
227 Franklin St. 
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San Francisco 
Air Station 








ELEBRATING the anniversary 

of the Coast Guard in tradi- 
tional fashion, Air Station personnel 
were called to General Muster on 
August 4th, and CDR R. M. Dud- 
ley, Executive Officer, spoke of the 
history of the Coast Guard and gave 
statistics regarding Air Station op 
erations for the past year. Many 
were surprised by the total of all 
cases of assistance rendered and cases 
of attempted assistance, little realiz 
ing how each individual distress call 
mounted up over the year. Good 
Conduct Medals were presented to 
AL2 R. E. Holliday and AL2 J. F. 
Timons, while AL1 H. B. Wright 
was decorated with the Expert Rifle 
man Medal. Upon completion of 
cefemonies, liberty was granted to 
the crew and those who so desired 
attended the 12th Coast Guard Dis 
trict Picnic at Oakland, California. 


+ + * * 


RESCUE 

Once again, LCDR G. H. Mac 
Lane, with his faithful companion 
HO3S-238, went to the rescue when 





two Navy fighter planes collided in 
mid-air and crashed near Mt. Dia- 
blo, Calif. With crewmen HMC L. 
E. Howe, the helicopter proceeded 
to the scene of the crash and found 
the two aircraft fairly close together. 
The pilots had parachuted to earth 
after the collision and were spotted 
near the scene, one entangled in a 
tree. With HMC Howe furnishing 
emergency first-aid, the two airless 
airmen were transported to their 


home base at NAS Alameda. A grass 
fire which was started by one of the 
wrecked planes burned over a con- 
siderable hill area before it was 
brought under control. 


* * * 


PERSONALITIES 

CS3 W. A. Parsley hitting his 
personal jackpot upon advancement 
to CS2 - - - LT N. L. Horton 
polishing up that extra half stripe 
for his LCDR appointment - - - 
AD3 L. W. Underwood banging 
out a score on the firing range en- 
titling him to the Expert Rifleman 
Medal - - - AD3 T. White tying 
the knot with his best girl. 


* * * 


TRAINED SEAL 

Chalking up a new type of assist 
for the Coast Guard, HMC L. E. 
Howe of this unit was called upon 
to furnish emergency treatment to 
one of a dozen seals in southern 
California. On an extremely hot 
day, this particular seal was having 
difficulty breathing. Efforts at arti- 
ficial respiration and inhalation were 
useless, however, and the animal ex- 
pired. ‘The trainer voiced the 
opinion that the animal had been 
away from water for too long a 
period and was unable to cope with 
the heat. 


by R. R. Spencer, YNC 





“| 
cia 


rut 
cently to allow the 


AIK WAVES WERE 
instructors of the 
for an instructor's get together. 
of graduates from the Training station are 
WwW. F. Winslow, ERMC, 
It. Commander C. F. 


Commander F. FI 
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silenced for a minute at Groton re- 
Kadio Operators to pose 
Responsible for the steady flow A. L. 
(seated: left to right) 
’. Nichols, Training Officer, 
Blake, Department Head, and J. P, Roche, 


RMC, 
KMI, F. J. 


right:) J. W. 


Standing: second row: 
Alles, RMC, D. R. Walker, RM1, R. E, Bonville, RMC, 
Magee, RMI, and H. W. Collins RMC,. 
MacWilliams, 
Meade, RMC, and C. 


W. 8. Bittman, RMC, T. 8S. Surrette, 


(Third row, left to 
RMI, G. 0. Gadikian, RMC, J. T. 


A. Smith, RMC. 
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Man’s age-old search for a truly dominant 


weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 





nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being fitst to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 
hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 
greatest damage potential for striking back 
against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, ts dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 





Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission. . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from land, sea 


or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 


siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 


---or win them! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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low Mild can a cigarette be ? 


MELS 
Soke AN 


ES, every day, more and more smokers 

are proving to themselves how mild a cig- 
arette can be! They're making their own Camel 
30-Day Mildness Tests ... smoking Camels and 
only Camels. 

It’s the sensible test! No snap judgments 
based on one puff or one sniff. Not just a one- 
time, one-inhale comparison. Instead, you 
smoke Camels—and only Camels—giving them 
a real, day-after-day tryout. You judge Camel's 
choice tobaccos in your “T-Zone”. Once you've 
made the Camel 30-Day Test, you Anow how 
mild a cigarette can be! 


“MILDNESS is all-important to me as 
a singer. I smoke the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat — CAMEL! 
They’re mild! They taste great!” 


» EZ Fines 


FORMER STAR OF “SOUTH PACIFIC” 


a 


HAILED FOR YEARS as one of the all-time greats of the Opera, Ezio Pinza recently became 
America’s No. 1 matinee idol when he starred in “South Pacific”. Actor, singer, athlete, 
Mr. Pinza chooses the cigarette he smokes with the same care as the roles he plays. 


SMOKERS ARE TESTING CIGARETTES MORE CRITICALLY THAN EVER BEFORE! 


\lore People Smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette! 


Make your own 30-Day Mildness Test in your own “T-Zone” 
(T for Throat, T for Taste). See if you don’t change to Camels for keeps! 
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